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ABSTRACT 



)l}-jecti*ves of 
(£jn 'Wisconsin 



t iris state survey of school f o cd/\ 
publ-ic schools focused on '(1)- nutrition 
students 1 uod selection practices, (3) 
a nd ()\) ihcrea sinq ava reness of. 



service proqrai 
education in the" 'Schools, [2) 
improvinq nutrition education 
nutritional considerations. Fjur questionnaires were administerejjkt b 
stratified, randcfmly selected, represent at ive samples of fpod service 
manaqers, # principals/ teachers, and public elementary and Secondary 
school students./ Pa,rt f introduces -the background and objectives of . 
the study. ' Part II provides an overview, Part III rev^fews selected x 
literature.* Part IV describes ths methodology of the study. Part V' 
'gives survey results. Food service managers • and supervisors 1 views 
a6out student- in vol vement in luiich programs / principals 1 attitudes 
and knowledqe about nutrition education and teachers 1 views on 
ilfa£ovinq nutrition 'education. stucLent food intake patterns for six 
^^pecific nutrients, influence of snack foods, and comparisons ' of 

e ±t inq patterns with weiqht Were also- reported. Data are presented in 
22 tables and 10 figures. Questionnaires are appended. (Authcr/RH) 
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IntroducUan 



The psychological impingement of how a person * 
eats and is fed "has a larger impact on the personali- 
ty than any other human experience," according to 
Bruno Bet-telheim, distinguished child psychologist. 
"Eating experiences condition our entire attitude to 
the world, .and again not so muoh because of how 
nutritious is the food we are given, bu^ with what 
feelings and attitudes it is given. Around eating, for 
example, attitudes are learned, or not learned, which 
are the preconditions for all academic achievement, 
such as the ability to control oneself, to waft, to work 
now for future rewards," Bettelheijn writes. 2 The, 
majority of teacher*, district and school adminis- 
trators, and school food servic^ personnel must be 
convinced that a food program is. an integral part of a 
child's education prograip. Only aftfcr this fact' is 
accepted are major changes likely to be/made in mass 
feeding concepts and methods currently the rule in 
many of the nation's schools. 

Children are well aware of adult attitudes towards 
school lunch programs, which are generally set up to 
require their conformity to certain adult standards of 
behavior, eating habits and food preferences. Many 
children do not participate because they are required 
to accept, -and in some instances eat, all foods 
provided in the menus. If the conceptual approaphto 
nutrition education is to have a meaningful impact 
upon the students 1 actions and food selection pat- 
terns, all educators and school, food service personnel . 
need to modify present attitudes and standards. 

. . Anytime we require students to learn what is 
not seen by them to be of value or anytime we require 
a single standard of behavior, in other words-when- 
ever we require conformity, we must rely on the use 
of extrinsifc or external motivation. . If children 
are to act differently through intrinsic motivation in 
the selection of more nutritious foods as thp result of 
nutrition education, the lunchroom needs to be 
regarded by educators and school food service per- 
sonnel as an effective learning cehter or classroom. 
Students are. learning in the lunchrooms. each and 
every* day, but often they are not learning the 
attitudes and idea^^ducators would wish to convey/ 
Foods prepared and served without consideration of 
the students' self-respect can poison young people's ' 
relationships to learning and the school. 

School food service personnel need to be re- 
educated. They are often in a position to win 
parental and community support.^) improve the 
eating environment if they realize that they do not 
need to accept the status quo. The "s'elf ' concept of 
school lunch personnel needs to be changed. Short 



courses and workshops for school food service per- 
sonnel should be planned* to produce intrinsic mo- 
tivation and to teach concepts which will prepare 
them for an active, involved role in nutrition educa- 
tion. 

Before an effective nutrition education program 
can be instigated, an &ss£ssment of current 
procedures and attitudes is essential. This is one 
purpose of the study which follows. Data obtained 
from questionnaires submitted to principals*, teach- 
ers, school food service managers, and students 
provide an insight into the status of nutrition educa- 
tion in Wisconsin. Survey results will be used to 
develop a plan to increase interest in teaching nutri- 
tion, with the ultimate goal of improving the health 
of Wisconsin school children. Survey results will not 
only help to create 1 statewide interest in nutrition 
education but may well -be used by other states 
throughout the country in developing similar nutri- 
tion education programs. 

Background of the Study 

A continuing prevalence of school food service 
programs which ignore basic nutritional knowledge 
and the eating habits 'and food preferences of in- 
volved student^ has been noted during supervisory 
assistance visits to schools throughout Wisconsin. 
Nutrition education was a vital component of each of 
three short courses^ planned for school food service 
personnel in 1968. It . has been apparent that Uhe 
short courses have not reached enough food service 
workers (approximately 76 per year) to make effec- 
tive progress and desired changes in menu choices 
and the quality of foods served to students in schools 
throughout the State. It has also been apparent that 
the information provided in short courses for school 
personnel did not reach the other school oriented 
populations. School, (students and faculty) and com- 
munity residents should also be provided with sound 
nutritional information if changes in eating habits 
are to be effected. 

Decisions to discontinue some lunch programs 
rather than expand to meet the nutritional needs of 
all of the students in the district, and increased lunch 
charges to the students, further indicated that some 
administrators, principals and teachers had no clear 
conception of the role the Type A Lunch Prograjn 
could have in the school curriculum. To be effective, 
nutrition education must be provided all of these 
school populations. 

An issue paper Nutrition Education in the Class- 
room was developed and presented to the members of 



a Strategic Planning Task Force, a committee com- 
posed of members of. the Department of Public 
Instruction^ on Mar^h 26, 1970. The short term 
objective of the paper was "to point up the lack of 
awareness for the need for proper nutrition as 
evidenced by the increasing number of inadequate 
diets, by the- attitudes of many school boards that 
lunch programs be self-supporting and by the in- 
fluence advertising has on shaping treating habits" 
. of the students. The issue paper ^requested the 
formation of a seven-member task force committee to 
consider the implications of classroom teaching of 
nutrition and to make recommendations concerning 
the development of nutrition education curricula for * 
students at -every grade level as well as for teachers 
who would be responsible for nutrition instruction." 

The Strategic Planning Task Force recommended 
that the issue paper be referred to an advisory 
committee formed to implement Assembly Bill 1068. 
They indicated wffTingness to reco.nsider the; issue 
upon receipt of reactions and. recommendations from 
the advisory committee. State Superintendent Wil- 
liam C. Kahl concurred with the Task Force sugges- 
tion and requested the Advisory Pai^el on Critical 
Health Problems in Education under<the supervision 
of Miss Luida Sanders assume the responsibility for 
studying this issue. . . His letter stated, k My under- 
standing of the legislative mandate to your panel is 
that nutrition education is one of sev^cal areas that 
comes within the broad category of health educa- 
tion." 

Dr. George H. Handy, Secretary of the State 
Advisory Comprehensive Health Planning Council, 
* in a letter to Superintendent Kahl (August 25, 1970) 
recommended that top priority be given to providing 
"new and innovative methods. . . and effective edu- 
cational mechanisms which may be used to reach all ; 
groups in the community concerning the need tor 
adequate nutrition." Dr. Handy further stated that 
the provision of* fynds alone would not solve the 
problem and suggested that education in nutrition, 
among other factors must be provided. 

Twenty-fcnir members of an Advisory Panel on 
Critical Health Problems in FLducation suggested by 
Superintendent Kahl were selected by an ad hoc 
committee to serve for one and two years beginning 
in November, 1970. The panel decided that the 
revised health education curriculum which was 
planned would answer the needs for nutrition educa- 
tion. Since that time, Wisconsin has joined Wash- 
ington and Oregon in preparing and field testing a 
new Health Education Curriculum Guide which has a 
nutrition education component. 

Interest in nutrition education by elementary 
teachers and administrators in the Green Bay Dis- 
trict had*been communicated to the Chief, Nutrition 



Section, Division of Health in 1970. A one-day 
workshop was planned which was cosponsored by the 
Universfty of Wisconsin-Green Bay, the Green Bay 
Public School District, Green Bay Parochial Schools 
and District #4, Division of Health. The purpose of 
the workshop was to be exploratory, motivational 
\\nd intended to sensitize participants to needs in the 
area of nutrition educalion. A second purpose* was to 
obtain feedback from the participants ojj what' 
guidance the Department of Public Instruction might 
provide in integrating nutrition , education in the 
curriculum. It was the consensus of the planners that 
the results of this workshop would provide a basis for 
eitlwr expanding 'the workshop geographically 
thro^hout the State, or providing longer -workshops 
or creclit courses in nutrition education for elemen- 
tary teachers. 

The workshop wasfMd on the University of 
Wisconsin-Green Bay, Deckner Campus, on May 12, 
1971 with more than 50 representatives of the public 
and parochial elementary teachers in attendance. 
The time frame planned for the workshop did not 
provide adequate time to obtain the desired feedback 
from the participants as to their future needs and 
help desired. An evaluation of the Workshop led the 
planners to conclude that other /neatts should be 
sought which would more quickly provide needed 
information concerning the current status of nutri- 
tion education in Wisconsin public schools. 

The possibility of oRtaining federal funds front 
USDA vmde/Section 6 of the National School Lunch 
Act, as amended, led If? the development of a 
proposal which was ' submitted and received final 
approval by USfJfc in January, 197:5. x 

Objectives of the Study 

Specific objectives for the study were-: . 

1. To obtain basic data on the attitudes and 
* practices related" to .nutrition education in 

Wisconsin public schools as seen by school (a) 
attendance center principals, (b) teachers and 
(c) food service supervisors and cook 
managers. 

2. To obtain current information about the fooc 
selection practices" of Wisconsin public schoo, 
students, kindergarten through twelfth grades. 

H. To*impj*we the nutrition education providec 
students in Wisconsin elementary and secon 
dary schools. 
4. To positively influence the interest in nutritioi 

education among all school populations. 
These objectives were to be attained by adminis 
tering questionnaires, to stratified, randomly selectee 
^representative samples of three public school popuk 
tions-and all' cook-managers and district supervisor: 
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Attendance center principals would be questioned 
concerning current nutrition education units taurot 
in their schqols and their perception of-need for 
improvement. The attitudes, preparation, practi 
and opinions of teachers concerning nutritiotficluca- 
tion would .bo^olicited. The training and attitudes of 
food service managers and supervisors regarding 



their role in nutrition education would' be obtained - . 
The food'selection.practices of public elementary and 
secondary school students .would be ascertained, 
through a three-day 24-bour food recall- qOtestioiv 
naire. Copies of the four questionnaires rtiay be foun4< 
fn the appehdix. 
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Overview of the Study 



During October, November and December 1973,,a 
statistically - representative structured random 
sampling of .attendance centef principals, teachers, 
school food service managers and supervisors, ^and 
students were surveyed to determine the current 
status. of. nutrition education and the eating patterns 
of students in Wisconsin Public Schools. Returns of 
9§ per cent, (principal^), 96.7 per cent (cook- 
managers), 93 per 'cent (teachers) and approximate- 
ly 80' per cent .(students) were obtained. AJJ four* 
survey instruments used -the .optical scantier for 
lobulation ot results. No major opposition to' the 
surveys or problems in administration of the surveys 
were encountered.- 

Analysis of data indicated a strongly felt need lor 
nutrition education K-12* Principals thought the 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction should 
provide a nutrition education curriculum guide. 
Since 61 percent of Hie teachers in the, state were 
responsible for initiatii^.' their own curriculum, the 
* need for a usable'guide was considered.of paramount 
importance. The maj6rity (approximately 2/li) of the 
teachers indicated a willingness to improve their 
knowledge and teaching skills in nutrition education 
through ?n -service meeting^- -workshops .or college 
credit courses. Only *£rof the- food supervisors and 



managers perceived th^irTole.&s resource persons-for 
the teachers in nutrition education units. A 

The 24-hour, three-day *.footU recall survey 
reinforced previous* surveys *maie in' other states, 
•Mar>y Students' eating patterns did not contain 
enough .foods* considered good or fair sources of 
proteip, iron, calcium 1 and Vitamins A and C to 
provide a satisfactory daily eating; pattern for each of 
these food groups. -Secondary level students lexhib- 
ited poorer'' eating patterns than did elethentary 
children! Girls, grades 10-12 consistently had the 
-poorest eating patterns of both sexes and all age 
groups. Of the sftidents' who took daily vitamin 
supplements, 98 per cent had a satisfactory daily 
eating pattern without the supplements. Students 
who went without breakfast did not tend, to make up 
the iron, calcium and Vitamin C in the other two* 
meals and snack periods. 

Height-weight means and standard . deviation 
curves were developed for Wisconsin children ages 5 : 
18. All* data on under, nojmaLand overweight stu- 
dents were .cross tabulated by nutrient food groups, 
• snack foodf, food supplements, Satisfactory daily 
patterns, etc. None of thesccross tabulations' pro- 
vided significant differences in eating patterns be-, 
tween under, normal and overweight children. 



Review of Selected Literature 



Only a sample of the selected studies which were ' 
instrumental in the planning of the Wisconsin survey 
we discussed below. Previous three-day dietary in- 
take patterns for large groups of st^d^nts have been 
reported by investigators concerned with/xn^ nutri- 
tional adequacy of food patterns for students of 
various ages* 

The nutritional status of 1700jschool children in 
three North Central states was assessed by Eppright, 
etal, (1955) in an effort to determine the effect of 
participation in the school lunch program. Three-day 
dietary records were kept by students with help from 
parents and teachers and instruetiB^and* supervision 
provided by trained dietitians. Serving sizes were 
described as accurately as possible. Average daily 
intakes of the various foods were tabulated by age, 
sex, 'population group and participation ia the Type 
A school lunch. Many individual intakes of Vitamins 
A and C and one or more other nutrients were 
reported as bjeing somewhat low. 

Children whose mean qlaily nutrient intake con- 
formed to the ^recommended dietary allowances 
(RDA) averages from 3 1/2 to 4 cups of milk, 1 
serving of a food rich in Vitamin A, and 1 serving of a 
food rich in Vitamin C, 2 servings of meat or other 
protein foods and 5 1/2 servings of cereal foods. 

Participation in the school lunch program tended 
to reduce the frequency of low intakes of most 
nutrients for boys and several nutrients for girls. 
These changes were especially notable for Vitamins A 
and C Ind calcium. However, the milk intake for the 
non-lunch girls was higher than for the girls who ate 
school lunch.* L 

Edwards et al., (1965) reported data from ten per 
cent of 6200 teen-age students who had filled out 24- 
hour food recall forms. Consumption of foods within 
food groups during meals and snacks were gathered 
and evaluated, in terms of grade, school and sex- 
Comparison between the 1964 RDA and nutrient 
intake estimated from servings of the food groups; 
meat, milk, bread and cereals, fruits and vegetables 
rich in Vitamins A and C was made, with the study 
indicating a trend for young adults to substitute 
snack foods for meals missed during the day. 1 

Adelson (1968) had the responsibility for planning 
the 1965 USDA household food consumption survey. 
She reported that 20 per cent of American household 
members had "poor" diets and only 50 per cent had 
"good" diets. Diets whicji provided less than 2/3 of 
the allowance for one or more of the nutrients 
studied were rated "poor". Diets were rated "good" • 
which met the RDA for protein, calcium, iron arid 
Vitamin A, thiamin, riboflavin and ascorbic acid. The 



changes in dietary levels were due primarily to 
decreased- consumption of milk and nyfk products* 
and fruits and vegetafJles rich in Vitamins A and C. 

In the ^orth Central region, which includes Wis- 
consin, more diets were rated "poor'* in 1965*than in 
1955 due to lower consumption levels of calcuim and 
Vitamins A and C. Publication of survey results 
indicated that 25 per cent of the diets in this region 
had less than 2/3 of the jecommendation f or Vitamin 
A value. Approximately 30 per cent of the die*ts in the 
North Central region had less than 2/3 of the RDA 
for Vitamin C. If the 1968 RDA were used in place of 
the 1963 revisions, ten per cent more families would 
hav'e met the Vitamin C RDA while ten per cent or 
more would have failed to meet the recommendations 
for iron and thiamin. 1 . 

Lund and Burke reported the same dietary 
deficiencies. For„ Vitamins A and C, particularly* a 
wide variability of intake was noted indicating these 
nutrients were problems to a relatively large portion 
of the fourth grade children surveyed. The low 
intakes of these vitamins were associated with low 
consumption of vjtamin rich fruits and vegetables. 
Vitamin A was associated primarily with the moth- 
er's attitudes towards particular fruits and vegetables 
considered excellent sources of this vitamin. Children 
most likely to use vitamin supplements were children 
who already had adequate nutritional diet's. 14 

A report of Oklahoma food habits survey was made 
by Dobbins (1970) . Members of the School Lunch 
and Home Economics Divisions of the State Depart- 
ment of Education and staff from six state teachers* 
colleges, surveyed approximately ten thousand school 
children in 1966-67 v The survey was made for five age 
groups in grades 1-12. Because of incomplete answers 
on questionnaires, results were reported for only 62 
per cent of the students surveyed, or approximately 
6,200 students. No mention was made of what grades 
or age groups were most affected' by the 38 per cent 
not accepted. The sampling was not selected to be 
representative of the state student population or of 
particular grade level student populations. Results 
were possibly biased by teachers who announced the 
survey i prior to its actual presentation. In the 
Oklahoma study, therefore, children may have been 
influenced in their responses. r 
. When the number of servings of foods reported 
were compared with the 1964 RDA, 40 per cent of all 
students consumed inadequate amounts of Vitamins 
A, C and calcium. Approximately 8.6 per cent con- 
sumed less than 1/3 of the RDA for Vitamin C. The 
youngest children consumed smaller amounts of all 
nutrients than older children. 4 
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In October 1969, (the Massachusetts Department of 
Education, Bureau of Nutrition Education and 
School Food Services, conducted a statewide one-day 
food intake survey of public schoolchildren in grades . 
.1-12. The survey results were reported by Callahan in 
197L The sample included each tenth school selected 
*from a list of public schools. Additional schools were 
selected* to meet the economic parameters of the 
survey objectives. . \ r * 

Survev questionnaires were sent, to, 272' schools 
with a total enrollment of 100,000 students. Approxi- 
mately 80,000 forms were received from 2U4 -schools. 
Only V)4jO00 forms from students grades 4-12 we™ 
included in the school lunch survey: 50 per cent of 
each boys and g(rls. Approximately 44.000 students. > • 
had the' Type A lunch available in their schools. No 
claim was made that tbe final sample was statistically 
representative of the state public school population. 4 
Two new survey forms Were developed ' which 
speeded tabulati^ of answers by processing t-he v 
sheets through an optical scanner. An abbreviated 
instrument with hand drawn pictures of .some of the 
foods listed was used for children in grades This 
was the first recorded attempt to obtain food intake 
data on a scanning form from primary school chil- 
dren. A more detailed form was developed, for stu- 
dents from grades 4-12. 

Training sessions were held in ^ t ^ areas of the state 
for teachers, health educators, principals and other 
school personnel who would be responsible for -ad- 
ministering the questionnaires. School lunch person- 
nel were not involved in order to prevent any changes 
of lunch menus which might affect results. Written 
instruction sheets for teachers and students were 
included with the questionnaires. 

One of the objectives' of the -survey was to deter- 
mine the exjent to which students consumed foods 
which meet tbe basic four recommendations. Only 4f> 
per cent of the children reported^eating the recom- 
mended four or more servings of fruit and vegetables 
the day of the survey. Qf the students eating a Type 
A lunch, of) per cent met the recommended number 
of servings of. these foods. At all grade levelsjhildren 
participating in the Type A lunch had better records ^ 
for both Vitamins A and,_,(\than children who' 
.brought lunches from home or bought their lunches 
elsewhere. . * v 

On the day of the survey, only o:| per cent of the 
children in grades 4-12 ate a satisfactory lunch. The 
criteria of a satisfactory or good lunch was based .on 
' the Type A lunch requirement's of at least '2 ounces of 
cooked meat or other protein such as cheese, eggs, 
lieans: \\h\ cup of fruit, and/or vegetable; Lidice 
enriched bread; 1 teaspoon butter or margarine; 1/2 
pint of milk. Approximately 58 per cenfrof the boys 
at the 10-12 grade level were eating a satisfactory 



Munch compared with only 47 per cent* of the girls. £ 
Fifteen per cent of the girls'and nine percent o£ the | 
boys at those grade levels ditf not eat any lunch. 

Of the almost 80,000 children surveyed, 24 per cent 
did not .eat an adequate breakfast of fruij^^uice, 
cereal or protein food, bread of equivalent, milk or. 
milk drink. Thirteen per cent* ate no breakfast the 
day of the survey. Of the junior high age" children 
only four per 'cent ha* consumed a good breakfast. 
Among high school age children the figure had 
decreased to only three per cent. 4 5 . 

The peed for inforirthtion on the status of health ■ 
instruction in the nation's public schools promoted a 
significant, well planned survey in 1961-63 which Was 
directed by Elena Sliepcevtch. A multistage, strati- > 
lied cluster procedure was devised by the Research 
Division of the National Education Association and 
'used in selecting tbe' samples. Public school systems^ 
were grouped in four strata (large, medium, small, 
very small) according to enmllmeiV-V'X^j^ 

A sample of systems from eachn&tTatum Vith 300 or 
more students was selected -b\j random 'procedure. 
. r rhe total sample \ school districts) consisted of 
12 large. 23 niefcum and 100 small systems^A cluster 
design sampling of classes of students (6th, 9th and 
12th grade), comprised the second phase of the study. 
Participating school systems were asked to select at 
random three cesses from each grade level. Approxi- 
mately 94 per cent of the systems returned cofa^leted 
responses for the first phase and 91 per cent ana~90 
per cent respectively of systems with elementary and 
secondary graces participating in the second phase of 
the studv. V 

Twelfth tffad^ students' greatest knowledge, 
deficiencies were in^ health areas concerned with 
nutrition, community health and consumer health. 
Nutrition ranked lowest in the percentage of correct 
responses of 12 health content area,s. Food and 
nutritioVfwas one of only five health topics (out of 
some'lU) different topics) emphasized by a majority 
of all, district sizes in every grade from K-12. Weight 
control was one of the additional topics introduced 
■ bv a majority of the districts in the 10th grade and 
Continued 4 for emphasis through the two remaining 
vears of high school. 

The ja'inth grade Health Behavior Inventory was 
subdivided into topics which^ere intended to mea- 
sure knowledge, attitudes and practices. While ap- 
proximately 75 per cent of the nutrition questions 
were answered- correctly, the students scored almost 
twice as high on questions related to nutrition, health 
knowledge and attitudes as they did on those con- 
cerned with nutrition health practices. 

From the School Health Education Studies 
(SHKS), SliepcevimS^nd co-workers developed a 
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conceptual approach'to health and nutrition educa- 
tion as the means of making the"subject matter more 
effective in the lives of the students. The model 
developed first a general conceptual definition of 
health. Three key concepts (growing ahd developing, 
interaetffig and decision-making) which exemplify 
the processes of healt^ and serve to unify the K-l-2 
health curriculum were the second level of the model. 
1 **$ie third level con^fcted of ten concepts . which 
represented the major organizing curriculum ele- 
ments ancTreflected the scope of„ health education. 
FVom these concepts the fourth level* served to 
support the ideas of the ten concepts in three 
dimensions — physical, mental and social. The con- 
cepts were indicators of what is to be learned. 

Long range goals* which reflect what should be 
expected of the student after experiencing th£ con- 
" ceptual apf*r©ach to health education were also 
developed for each supporting or subcgncept. THe 
goals w^re stated for three domains: Cognitive or 
intellectual skjlls and abilities, affective which stress 
an emotional tone or feeling or a degree of acceptance 
and rejection; and action or personal behavior. 24 - 

This conceptual approach is reported because the 
same model has, been used in developing teach- 
ing — learning guides for £-12 in nutrition education 
for USDA. In fact, the SHES was used as the basis 
for the guides. Similar nutrition, education guides 
were developed in the state of New York." . 

Investigators for the Wisconsin study w>ere espe- 
cially interested in the SHES survey because: 

1. The relatively small sampling of large popula- 
tions produced significant results which were 
representative of the total population. 

2 The methods employed in the survey resulted 
bi an extremely good return of survey forms 
(from 90 to 96 per cent) . 

3. Several populations of the public school system 
were tested, namely, superintendents, teachers 

, and students. 

4. Survey results have been well written and 
reported. ^ 

5. * New concepts and teaching approaches which ' 

will have far reaching effects on nutritional 
^education were developed as a result of the 
survey. 

Hampton and Huenemanri et ai, reported little 
relationship between the questionnaire responses of 
their subjects and their actual eating practices. There 
was also no correlation between . the students' grade 
point averages and the quality of their diets as 
measured- by the number of nutrients which fell 
below 2/3 of the RDA. The need for improved, more 
effective nutrition education was stressed. 12 

Schubert reported on the effect of an effective 
health and nutrition program developed by the 



^ Superintendent of Schools in -San Diegr>, Texas. 
AVerage daily attendance in school has increased to 
more than 95 per cent; school drop-out rates have 

.decreased to less than ten per year; discipline prob- 
lems are negligible, vandalism^doesn't exist and few 
grade failures due to lack of interest or ill health have 
been recorded." * 

"The Texas community was included in a ten-state 
comprehensive . health, and nutrition survey. No ^ 
> school-aged/ child had low hemoglobin levels None 
were low'or deficient in serum Vitamin C and only six 
per cent were low or deficient in. plasmas-Vitamin A.., 
Their teeth were^described as the best examined in 
the survey of £he entire state. The health and 

\ nutrition pfogram was designed to carry over to the 
adult population. 14 . ? ■ t 

OTarrell in 1971 reported the results of a survey 
project developed as a result of the analysis of 
nutrition education data from a nationwide sampling . 
oft' opinions from state school food service directors, 
nutritionists, food service supervisors' and • home 
economists. A structured questionnaire waft mailed to 
851 public school principals, teachers and school foqd' 
service supervisors: Some 561 (65.2'V ) completed 
questionnaires were returned. The sample was sys- 
tematically, not randomly selected and was not, 
therefore, necessarily representative of the total state 
population of these .groups. No attempt wahv mad-e to 
ascertain from the teachers, actual subject matter 
content, methods or resource materials and persons 
used in nutrition education. The questions asked for # 
opinions and attitudes rather than facts. 

The need for improved instruction, materials, 
methods and concepts and teacher preparation was 
evident from £he respondents' comments anti ex- 
pressed opinions. A nutrition education supervisor to 
coordinate nutrition education with other subjects 
was deemed feasible only by the foojl service supervi- 
sors. 19 

Food service programs were not considered as an 
instructional resource for- nutrition education. 
Garvue^ef al.\ reasoned that because increasingly 
larger numbers of community citizens participate in 
school oriented functions, t'he school is unequaled as 
the institution through which every individual eo\ild 
receive the nutritional resources needed to achieve 
optimum health to which he is entitled. In Florida, \ 
less than 15 per cent of the principals and teachers 
and only 34 per cent of the food service supervisors 
surveyed considered *the school lunch program a 
learning laboratory for nutrition education. / 

Lack of parental support for nutrition education 
was considered more a result of unawareness oPlhe 
need for their concerned support rather than con- y^" 
scious non-support. The majority of the respondents 
thought parents should be involved through "special 
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classes' pnd community activities. SuTvey 'results 
indicated that nutrition education should be-in- 
cluded at all grade levels andfthat if food service 
supervisors , are to be* considered as "resource per- 



sons" for nutrition education, they must be recog- 
nized as an Integral part of the instructional program 



ft(rtn-the inception of any curriculum development 
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PuJWic school Children j^ori 
(approximately onfe 
lation ofr Wisconsin 
' students are teachers, school food service -personnel 
Vand school administrators — logical, practical popula- 
J tidn groups from wWch.to obtaiiTdata concerning the 
% current status # o£ nutfiti^n.educatipn in .Wisconsin* 
Pour survey ins|rujnej\t^were developed, and ad- 
ministered- to the four population groups; during- 
October and November ^73. The*$our instruments 
were designed td facilitate completion without train- 4 
ping sessions for the persons involved.' 

The student's 24-hpur food^recalL fjrms were 
| designed to assess eating patterns. The investigators 
gf this survey developed an instrument which did/iot 
attempt to k list 'alW'ifcods which might have, been 
consumed by^ the respondents. Ratijjgr, foods were 
listed wlycj-i were considerfedrgoodjor'fairsourcesTof 
particular nutrients; namely, iron\ calcium and 
Vitamins A. and C. Proteins and snack foods were 
included as essential in assessing eating patterns. 
Data was to be Analyzed in terms of the four food 
groups and the number of students who ate what 
could be considered a "satisfactory daily patter^" of 
foods. Only data concerning the 1 number of . times 
food was eaten was considered . necessary, thus 
eliminating the recording and analyzing; of amounts 
of foods consumed.jf^^attempt was made to compare 
the intake patterns of\various foods with recom- 
mended daily dietary allowances. These considera- 
tions made possible the development of an instru- 
ment easy to read and complete in approximately 20 
minutes. Detailed written instructions were sent to 
each bqilding principal of selected schools. Thp 
principal "was asked 'to select a responsible adult 
interested in nutrition to administer the survey^ 
Fuftds were budgeted to^pay for this service. The 
adult should have good tapport with and understand 
young children because he or she was requited to fill 
out the survey instruments for the children in K-.'i. 
School food service personnel wefe not inv(^ed or 
notified fcs to the time and duration of the survey in 
order to prevent changes or additions to the menus: 
Survey forms were pre-coded to eliminate errors 
^vhich might prevent the forms from being used in 
tabulating results. For ease in disseminating teacher 
and student instruments, 'the names* of persons 
selected were written in pencil on each form. They 
were informed that the names could' be erased before 
returning them because the optical scanner would 
pick up only, the coded number. Student forms were 
color coded for each of the three days by ordering the 
forms printed with different colors of ink—blue for 



analysis of data. ■ , 1 — r \ 
"*lNuijber two 7erfd pencils* were j^B^^jjJd' and 
distrifyut^tf?3%lTI^ fijst twj> "days W\& Used by 

the* respondents furNo^ajking the survey sheets. 

r £he use of^a sm£ll representative sample of an^ 
entire stpte public school population saved mbney: 
for printed c^dSftonnaires, for tabulation and analy--* 
sisof data and salarj*es of personnel Jo administer th& 
' >^urvev. Itralso simplified the Sdminist^atima of the 
f Purvey and provided atrgtegies .for v conducting * 
, ,proje*^ts which toulfl be duplicated irtx)ther states. 
^ Several aspects, tlie project ^were unique in 
•^Wisconsin. For the first time a statistical representa- 
tive random sample of the' state's public school 
, children, grades K : 12 was 'used for -a three-day, 24- 
hour £ood recall study.' For the first time representa " 
tive selectee^ populflflfins^of teachers and principals/* 
. were questioned concerning nutrition education tin 
their schools. All school food Wrvice- supervisors 
participated in the study, r.. _J*l \ ^ 



The Sample . t 

Froj^i the Department of Public Instruction Data 
Processing ^Division computed printout lists "of all 
2,340 public school "buildings in Wisconsin were 
obtained. The lists were organized**in columns and 
ranked according to the distribution of sizes of 
institutions with students represented in four grade 
level categories (K-3, 4-6, 7-9 and 10-12). The 
columns were blocked off in terms of school size (e.g., 
large/medium and small) as determined by student 
enrollment. Because of its- size, Milwaukee was sam- 
pled separately. ■* r 

Schools were Kfctected^. 
size and four grade\ate| 
random numbers, Syhoffls wi 
in likelihood of salfipling 
numbers selected. Numbers in the set were chosen 
without replacement s,o^as to have an exhausted set 
of numbers b&bween 1 and n v For example, if n = .15 
and the randomly ordered set numbers were (9, 4, 
2, 1, 12, 10, 3,4S?, 14, 5, 6, 11, jtt),then the largest 
school in block A, B, would be "selected fourth, 
whereas the ninth largest would be the first to be* 
selected, etc. The^rocedure was followed for each.of 
the identified blocks in student selection. 

The number of schools to be selected from a given 
block was based upon the total number of schools 
within the grade category. A, proportionate balance 



e£ch of the three school 
c^cks by using a table of * 
essentially reordered 
'ording'fo the set of 
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was\ retained ^rom each* school size block. Each 



_j*clusidn was then a function of its order in 9 
~thfe random sejt, the proportion of schools already 
included* ahd the relationship between the* total 
number of subjects in that block and the maximum, 
of 275 for any block. k • . . 

~ FIGURE U STRATIFIED RANDOM 

SAMPLING OF NUMBER OF - 

' - STUDENTS. 



, grades. The names^vere alphabetically listed and 
numbered irom 1 to n,. A table of randora*numbers 
{was used to select the teachers. If a school had less 
Hhan the number of teachers teaching the respectiy§ 
grade level or courses, all teachers were surveyed, if 
r*the number oKt<*^hers was^af least 2 x n, an. 

^additional teacher v^s-^lected. In secondary schools, 
^teachers were selected from among the faculty who # 
' taught home economics, hearth and physical educa- 
tion, science aacl social studies. . t 
. 7 ; « > 
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Once the-total numberbf schools had been selected 
for each block, th^numbers of students to be tested m 
within each school became a function of the ratio of 
the school's number of students within, the grade^ 
category to the total number of students in all 
schools selected in that..* grade fcate|or£ times the 
maximum sample size foT that block. Rosters were 
requested and received from each selected school and 
all students were arranged in an alphabetical order- 
ing across gra4es within- the category. A simpje 
random sample of the size already determined was 
made, ag&in using the table of random numbers. One 
and one-half times as many students were selectecf as 
were actually needed as alternative for thje. full 
sample. Thus, i£ student§ were absent one ot more of . 
the thTee'days, replacements or extra test days would 
not be necessary to p'rtivide needed data. Tables 18 
through 22 in the appendix present the sampling* 
data used for the study. 
'Three hundred and eight schools in 1^5 districts 
were selected. Seventeen schools in* seven districts 
(5.4 per cent) of sampled students did not partici- r 
pate in the National Schopl Lunch Program. Only 
one district refused to participate after the selection . 
process was completed. One unified high school 
selected district did not participate because class 
schedules made it impossible to do s\ within the>, 
fundiijc parameters of the project. EigM districts 
involving nine schools and 156 studentXdid not 
complete the survey* within the time frame of the 
project and were not included in the results. Four • 
selected schools were closed the year of the project. 
They included only 15 selected children. 
■* 

Teachers 1 

* The teachers'sample was selected from .the same _ 
school as were the students.,Principals were aSked to 
submit teacher's names for the student selected 



Principals , "\~ 
t Selection of principals was accomplished by using a 
compter print-out - of 'sjifaJol buildings arranged 
according- to students in grades K-6, middle school, ' 
- jpxSdx high scjiool, six-year secondary, four-year 
* secondary and three-year secondary. Each of these 
groups were numbered from 1 to_n,. A table of 
rt^dom numbers was used to select ^ach building 
principal until the number in each category had been 
selected. ^ 

Food^Srvice Supervisors 

The entite population of Schowl Food Service 
Managers and^upervisors was included. in the sur- 
vey. 



4 f 

Study Time Schedule 

District administrators were notified of the project 
with' a letter dated'September 5, 1973: A copy may be 
found in the appendix. Principals of buildings from 
which students and teachers were 'selected received 
notice at the same time. Principal questionnaires 
were mailed October 3, 1973. Student and teacher 
questionnaires with code numbers and names 
recorded on each were mailed October 29 through 
November 5, 1973. Food supervisors' questipnnaires 
were mailed November 5, 1973. The stiident ques- 
tionnaires were to be administered on a Tuesday, 
f Wednesday and Thursday prior to Thanksgiving 
week. With very few exceptions this schedule was 
accomplished and the forms returned to the project 
director the first week in Dumber. 

All questionnaires were submitted for optical scan- 
ning and computer analysis prior to the Christmas 
holidays. Computer print-outs of data analysis were 
ready for. tabulation and interpretation by March, 
L974. " 
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Instrumentation 

Survey instruments t were pre-tested in various 
schools throughout the state in April and May 1^73. 
School districts which htfd^several schools selected 
were visited personally by the project*Hrector prior* 
to mailing any information or cover letters.- The 



purpose and requirements of the surveys re ex- 
plained to the district administrator and his support* 
of the project was solicited and obtained^ Without 
exception, 'the districts thus ^itecLcooperated fully 
in the project. When pbssibler-tji^^usconstn Di^ibn , 
of y Healtri area' nutrition consultants made the visits . 
with tjre pl^ject director. In a memo J# principals pf 4 
selected -schools the afea nutritionist's jwne aYid. 
phone "number were, provided as. the local contact 
person. During tljeTlarly phas es *of the pfoject these 
area nutpijionists were rnost cooperative ift answering 
questions, fn some instances,* they met with the' 
individuals hired tcr2?fcninister *ihe children's jJurveV^, 
to ^splaip their»role in the project. *j 

Instructions, for administering and returning the 
instruments -for data processing, forms -for recording , > 
expanses to be billed to the pjroject and coVer letter^- 
#ere ♦prepared prior^to the beginning of the 1973-74^ 
^chodl year. Schools anjd principals were selected as 
described in the sampling procedure. 
, As soon as schools had completed thfci-r new qIH^ 
rosters, superinteridents and pnjncip^te wpre Tn- 
fbrmed of the proposed surtfe>T (See lexers, ap- 
pendix). Letters^ were sent to dfstrict administrators 
at least one month prior to the survey ify order to 
obtain school board approval if*necessary. A san^ii^ 
letter for pacfcntal approval was sent to the principals 
of the schools* selected. They were asked to submit 
class roster^ of the*- grades from which student 
respondents would be chosen. The rostefsf were 
combined across grade levels by listing children's 
surnames alphabetically. In large elementary schoofs 
.there were . as many as 17- classes- of third grade 
pupils, etc. The alphabetized lists were numbered 
from 1 to n, and students selected by using a table of 
random lumbers. The, lists of students selected were 
typed*and a "copy sent to the school witrf^fhe student 

- questionnaires. Teachers were selected from the 
same schools in like manner. : 

Student and teacher numbers and names and 
district and school numbers were recorded on each 
Instrument before mailing them to \he principals. A 
form for recording expenses connected with ,the 

•^survey and stamped, addressed envelopes were 
mailed with the questionnaires. As- each set of ques- 
tionnaires was mailed, the date was recorded on the 



master list. As returned instruments were processed' 
and checked- by the project'director the date received 
was recorded. 4 * ' 

Because o£the kigh rate of response on "each survey \ 
very Utile fofiow-up effort yas considered necessary u 
Contact^ made With # few of the principals- 

• which resulted in^jx que|tionnaires j Jieing' nfailed a 
second time. Vefry few problems were -rrot4d during 
tfte*survey period. Some seconjdary school^rincipaks 
were concerned becayse^ even though selected' stu- 
dertts were-grahted release time from classes irpmedi- 

fately fo.lluwirig Their lunch perlx)d,*somk students 
refused, to*corpplete .the questionnaires /he ^copd 

^ and^third day^. y 

* 

Data^Collection an<| Analysis 

As the complete^ irrstrliments were received, th^^ 
forms IvereUaecked and edi(ed anjl if necessary'held * <• 
until information which was not completed concerrr-^ 
ing the respondents age, height and Wetgrft and grade 
was obtained frojn the school. All instruments were 
submitted, to. the university *based firm which had 
contracted to perform the collection and analysis of ^ 
datar. Student labor was used in coding the forms. A. 
graduate stude/it teacher in computer programming 
tabulated the data through the- university computer 
during generally unused night-time hours. , 

For each questionnaire a list of information, statis- 
tical tests and correlations was prepared for > the* 
computer programmer prior to starting the surveys. 
Only for, the student food habit survey were addi- **' 
tionalpr-reorganteation of date required. v - 

All forms yere processed through an ojkicaf scan- 
ner which recorded responses on tape. Because of the 
care used by respondents in completing the instru- 
ments very few were discarded because of incomplete 
information. The tapes were then programmed 
through the. computer and print-out data sheets 
provided to the project director. Analysis of data for 
the four surveys was accomplished with extensive 
help from a nutritionist from Health and Social 
Services, an assistant nutrition professor from the 
University of Wisconsin and several persons hired to 
analyze and tabulate the data. 



Survey Results 



Food Managers arid Supervisors : T 

; Questionnaires - ^^ completed and returned by 
969 cook-managers and supervisors, representing 96 
per cent of the total population. Fpom>this k Segment 
of the sujjlby, data was gathered concerning J:he 
length of sfervice and p^partition for employment, 

"types of menus offered in the schoollonch programs, " 
stydent involvement in^e program, and^arttitudes of 

^managers concerning their role ^community educa- 
tiortajbout nutrition. * 4 ) 

Length of Service and Preparation for Position ^ 

^ The majority (67.7 per cent) "of food service" 
managers and supervisors have Worked in the school 
lunch p/ogram for eight or more years (see Tabled) . 
With fgft exceptions, thefse people Jive in the com- 

-^rriunities where they work. . . • t r 

TABLE 1: NUMBEft OF YEARS SCHOOL 
FOOD SERVICE MANAGERS AND 
SUPERVISORS HAVE WORKED IN 
TrfE LUNCH PROGRAIVL 




an opportunity to. provide children wilh learn- 
ing experiences in nutrition.- 
demonstrate responsibility for the manage- 
ment of the school food Service programs, 
communicate effectively with students, faculty 
'' arid riarents coaperning various/EspectS ofHhe 

school &>od s^^fe programs^ /; ^. 
' demonstrate a'n understanding of trends and 
problems in schooWbod services. . . ,/j 
Understand and apply basic . p^pciples, 

to 



c 



' procedures and pr€cant,iorfe 'necessary 



Years 



0-2 years 
3-5 years 
6-7 years 
8 or more 
Other ' 

totals 




969 




Until the last decade, very few districts had job 
requirements which involved special, education or 
work skills for food service positions. In 1968 under 
the direction of Mr. Gordon Ounderson. tv/o staff 
members iri the Food and Nutrition Services in 
cooperation with staff members of the University of 
Wisconsin Extension Division, produced three short 
courses for school food service personneJ manage- 
ment development. These courses were taugh.t in 
several geographical areas of the state in , order to 
make them as conveniei* as possibly for personn^Tto 
attend. From 35-40 hours of instructions were pro- 
vided in each>)f^rfe^Jevels of management develop- 
ment. 

Overall objectives of the courses \yere— the devel - 
opment of food service managers who should' be 
qualified to: 

' Sj serve nutritionally adequate, attractive, oc- 
. 0> ceptable and moderately priced Type A meals. 
2. recognize and promote* school food service as 



produce quality fotfd in a safe and sanitary 
manner. 

Whfen the short courses were , started, some 4,600 ^ 
persons were employed in food service in public 
elementary £hd secondary schools in^Wisconsin. The 
■ first level short course was planned for alb c^theje 
food service pejgpnnel. 

In 1969 the responsibility ror teaching this course 
was presented to the state Vocational school program 
staff. Since 1970, it hab been taught as requests jnade 
by personnel in the various vocational districts were 
received within the vocational districts. 

The other two short courses were planned for cook-^ 
managers and district supervisors. Originally known 4 
as the "intermediate" and "advanced" short courses, 
they contained some course content which was simi- 
lar to£purse I because participants were nqt^requir- 
. ed to complete CoursVL before registering for the 
other management development courses. 

These two courses were taught throughout the 
state until 1973.' Th^ormat V was changed sq that one 
course need noCVelaken before the other. All food 
related management functions were grouped in 
Course i4 A" and the\ther food services management 
skills were provided for in Course 44 B". The tw(* 
courses haVr beert offered each June on three Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin campuses: Stout, Stevens Point and 
Madison since 1973. Four hundred and forty cook- 
managers §nd supervisors have taken these, two 
courses. During the 1975-76 school year 437 non- 
public school lunch program schools were added "to 
the roster of public schools under the supervision of 
the Food and Nutrition Services. If schools are to 
effectively meet the challenges presented in nutrition 
, education, better participation in continuing ejjhca- 
[\fi\ courses for food service personnel* seems neces- 
sary." 1 
Other courses of interest to food service personnel 
are available in Wisconsin. Each year the Wisconsin 
School Pood Service Association conducts a state- 
wide workshop or convention of from two to three 
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days, during which many classes and training ses- 
sions are offered.. The University of Wisconsin sys- 
tem has of fered ' courses of interest to food ^ervice 
workers, Approximately 78 schpol. food service 
'managers and supervisors have attended these 
classes. * 

'Since 1973, supervisory assistance visits of school 
food service programs within a given geographical 
area have been followed by a workshoj^onducted by 
the state supervisors for the section of 'Food and 
Nutrition Services of th£ Department of Public 
Instruction. However* these workshops had not been 
offered in . nine areas of thW state, including 
Milwaukee, at the time of this survey. 

Table 2 shows the extent of participation in the 
various /preparation courses for school food service 
personnel and the length of service of participants. A 
single respondent may have taken more than one 
course. 

TABLE 2: NUMBER AND PER CENT OF 

PREPARATION COURSES TAKEN 
BY FOOD SERVICE PERSONNEL 
^COMPARED WITH NUMBER OF ' 

CARS WORKED IN SCHOOL 
FOOD SERVICE 

Number of Years in 
School Food Services 



Preparation 



0-2 3-5 6-7 8 or Total 



Course. / 








more 




N*l -f- 

On theloHtraining 




46 


95 


93 


468 


702 




c? * 


«*6.6. 


13.5 


13.2 


66.7 


100 


Short Course J. 


N 


5 


31 


41 


254 


331 




% 


1.5 


9.4 


12.4 


76.7 


100 


I n t e r m eyd x0$& S fi or t 


N 


2 


11 


22 


,•160 


195 


Course 


-% 


1.0 


5.6 


11.3 


82.1 


100 


Advanced 


N" 


0 


9 


9 


96 


114 


Shortcourse 


% 




...7.9 


7.9 


84.2 


100 


WSFSA Workshops 


N 


4 


*k 


38 


311 


377 


% 


1.0 


6.4 


10.1 


82.5 


100 


DPf Workshops' 


N 


3 


16 


'3-2 


205 


256 




% 


1.2 


6.2 


12.5* 


80.1 


100 


College Course or 


N 


5 


7 


5 


61 


78 


Workshop • 


% 


6.4 


9.0 


6.4 


%2 


100 


Nutrition Educatipn 


N 


16 


31 


40 


2*3 


330 


Course 


% 


4.9 


9.4 


4 

12.1 


73.6, 


100 


Other 


N 


9 


7 


11 


48 "•■ 


, 75 




0 

■ 0 


12.0 


9.3 


14.7- 


64.0 


\i()0 


Total Numbers 




90 


.231 


291 


1846 


2458 

— t — 



No correlation .was found between the number oft 
years worked in school food service and whether or 



not thp respondent was a cook-manager or district* 
food supervisor. Approximately 75 per cent of the 
training and educational courses were taken by 
managers-4vho have, worked eight years or longer in 
the fo(>d servic^program. However^ the length of 
service indicated total years of food service employ- 
ment and not the number of years in a supervisory 
capacity. Districts have customarily promoted from 
among their own staff.' No cook-manager who had 
worked two year^ or less had* taken the advanced 
short course and only two had taken the intermediate 
course. Supervisory personnel have indicated in per- 
sonal contacts' with the project director, that they 
needed time to become accustomed to their positions 
before they^felt confiderrt'enough to take the course. 
After analyzing data, the investigator concluded that 
there is a need for more continuing education, 
enrichment programs, inservice meetings and other 
means of improving skills and knowledge of school 
food service personnel which would be available 
immediately upon their promotion to or being hired 
in a supervisory capacity. 

Of questionnaire respondents,- 34.1 per cent *rfr 
portecHraving taken short Course I; 20.1 per cent, the 
intermediate short course; 1L8 per cent, the ad- 
vancechshort courses; 38.9 per cent had attended 
WSFSA workshops and 26.6 per cent, DPI work- 
shopsl Of the total respondents, 330 or 34 per cent 
reported having ^ken a course in nutrition educa- 
tion. Of this number, 243 or 73.6 pe/cent had worked 
eight years or more. Using the chi square test, 
investigators noted significant correlation between 
the courses taken in preparation .for the managerial 
position and; the number of years worked in school 
. food service. Fourteen. home economics teachers were 
used in various districts to either supervise, prepare 
or review lunch program 'menus. None of these 
teachers had taken any of the training courses. 

The director of this, study is convinced that in 
order to make real progress in improving the educa- 
tion and skills of school food service personnel, they 
should be included in certain school inservice meet- 
ings with teachers as part of the total educational 
team. Additional separate inservice training pro- 
grams should be planned and provided for food 
service workers within the district or school as an aid 
to improving the knowledge, skills, image and educa- 
tional concepts of such personnel. If food service 
workers hesitate to leave their geographic area to 
improve their knowledge and\skills, an inservice 
program seems the most feasible way of meeting their 
needs for continuing education. Information 
gathered in this study augments other evidence that 
new and more effective training and education pro- 
grams are essential for school food service 
employees. 17 " 23 27 31 32 " 
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Menju Planning 

Persons responsible *$pr t planning schcxkl lunch 
- menus* ii\^3&i*consin public schools, include cook- 
; managers, 628 (64.8 p^'cent)^^^rjj$ supervisors, 
f 3.?2 (36.3 per cent) ; and nouie econo^s . teachers, 14 J 
(1.4 per cent) , this, to^f 25 more th^the 969 total 
respondents becausfsome indiviiy^jj./hiade more 
than oneTesponsie since in sane ^sttttts the menus 
are prepared jointly by the district supervisor and 
\he* cook-manager (s). Ln* some districts the home 
economics teachers review the menus prepared by 
c6ok-managers. 

No significant correlation was found 'between the 
person (s) responsible for menu planning and the 



number of main-dish 



foods or t^e number of different 
vegetables used in mlenus. 

The number of main dish foods and number of 
different vegetabfes ' served during September is 
shown in Table 5. Some schools served lunch 19 days 
during the month, whereas others served 15 days, 
depending on the starting date foY the school 
calendar that year. * 

TABLE 3; DUMBER OF DIFFERENT MAIN 
tilSH FOODS AND KINDS OF 
VEGETABLES SERVED DURING 



Main dish 


Number of 


Kinds of 


foods 


respondents 


vegetables 


0-5 


. 5 


' 3 


. - 0-3 


6-10 


36 - 


54 


4-7 


11-15 


289. 


263 


8-11 


16-20 


511 


354 


12-15 


20 or more 


120 


290 


16 or more 


Totals 


961 


964 





There was a highly significant correlation between 
the number of main dish foods mcluded in the menus 
and the number of different vegetables used. Super- 
visors or managers who planned larger varieties of 
main dish foods also planned a greater assortment of 
vegetables. When this data was compared with that 
concerning the preparation courses, it was noted that 
a significant positive correlation existed between 
attendance at intermediate and advanced short 
courses and the number of main dish foods and 
different vegetables. 

No significant difference in menu planning was. 
noted among managers, district supervisors, or home 
economics teachers. Twelve (86 per cent) of *he 
teachers provided 16-20 or more n?ain dish foods 
during the month, while 64 per cent of the district 
supervisors and 68 per cent of the cook-managers did 
so. , 



Since 1968, supervisors for the secjaun of jF ood and 
Nutrition Services have encourag^f^d. taught thfc 
use of aftejyiafce choice menus/ Approximately 12.4^ 
per cent of the managers awd . supervisors allowed for 
alternate choice in their rpenu planning when twenty 
. or more main djsh foods were used during the month. 

Views About Student Involvement' in the Lunch 
Program 

One indication of student acceptance of the menu, 
*.food preparation, and portion ajze servings is the 
amount of food returned uneaten. Eighty six< and . 
one-half per cent of the food personnel respondents 
indicated that they checked plate return each day. 
Signified correlations were obtained between 
checking plate return and attendance at the ad- 
vanced^Short Course and WSI^gA workshops. ^ 

According to cook manager arid district supervisor 
respondents, students are encouraged by the follow- 
ing persons to taste all foods served: teachers, 48.7 
per cent; cooks and servers, 95.4^per cent; principal, 
21.5 per cent; administrators, 6.5 per- cent; food 
service- supervisor, 35.6 per cent. Respondents said 
that no one* gives this encouragement in 2.3 per cent 
of the cases. There were no significant correlations 
between this question and any of the training courses 
except between WSFSA workshops and cooks and 
servers. - 

According to food service managers and school 
principals, students are involved in the lunch pro- 
gram in several ways. A comparison of responses for 
managers and principals as to the form of student 
involvement can be seen in Table 4. 

TABLE 4: INVOLVEMENT OF STUDENTS IN 
THE SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 
AS SEEN BY COOK MANAGERS 
AND PRINCIPALS 

Food Service 





Managers 


Principals 


Student 1 










Involvement 


N 


% 


N. 


% 


Suggesting menu 








11.2 


items 


347 ' 


35.8 


62 


Making posters ; 


191 


19.7 


86 


15.5 


Tasting panels 


90 


9,3 


15 


2:7 


Suggesting policies 








12.8 


and procedures 


111 


« 11.5 


71 


, Offering opinions of 










foods served 


484 


49.9 


126 


22.7 


Working in the 










program 


470 


48.5 


194 


35.0 


Not involved in any 










way 


163 


16.8 


191 


34.5 
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' ^,Food service 'supervisors have encouraged student 
participation in decision-making activities on the 
basis that such involvement is beneficial to both 
' students and the lunch program. Food service^ per- 
sonnel C£n become a *more integral part of the 
• educational team through active contact with stu- 
dents during tKe planning processes. 

Another concern of this study was the' amount of 
9 time- allowed for lunch during the school day.Stu- 
; dents, cook-managers' and principals were all ques- 
tioned about the lengthy of the lunch period, and . 
answers are presented in Table 5. Since school 
principals generally designate the length qf the lunch 
period, it may be expected that they responded 
accurately to this question. The data inrffc^ted some 
students and cook-managers are unaware of the exact 
amo'unt of timelffifowed for lunch. 

* 

TABLE 5: LENGTH OF STUDENT LUNCH 
PERIODS IN WISCONSIN 
SCHOOLS AS REPORTED BY 
STUDENTS, COOK MANAGERS 

A Nff PRIN CIPALS. " 



Lunch Period 


Students 


Cook 


Principals 


(in minutes) 






Managers 








% 


N 




N % 


less than 20 




4.9 


29 


3.0 


6" 1.1 


twenty 


197 


13.0 


129 


13.3 " 


" 32 5.8 


twenty-one to 












thirty 


"351 


23.2 


349 


36.0 


\\1 ' 26.5 


thirty-one to 












forty 


117 


" 7.7 


256 


26.4 


150 27. T 


more than 












forty . 


468 


30.9 . 


173 


17.9 


1/80 32.5 















Extremes exist in the amount of time allowed and in 
the environment in which lunch i$ served. Where 
schools allow only twenty minutes, students often do 
riot have sufficient "time to select and enjoy-their food, 
. and ma£ choose to skip^ lunch rather than eat under 
rushed conditions. At the other extreme, students* 
may hav^as much as an hour ft>r lunch but are con- 
fined'to the dining area during the entire period, with 
no provision being made fpr student activities or 
games. This practice can also encourage students to 
avoid the school lunch program. 

In some schools it has been observed that students 
are marched into the-liftichroom and seated at tables 
on both pldes of the room. The teacher supervisor 
blows a whistle to signal that students may line up to 
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receive their lunch trays. Then students return to the 
tables to eat and must remain seated until a whistle 
blast signals th&t they may get upland return trays to 
the soiled dish windows. Such regimentation j s no t 
conducive to a happy lunch period. 

Still another example of a poor lunch environment 
TsTme in which ^tudents are forced to go through the 
cafeteria line eat in caps and warm winter coats 
because they are not allowed to return to lockers 
after lunch. In this situation students have been 
observed tp^)e seated at tables so crowded that with 
their coats on they can scarcely move their arms to* 
eat. 

At other schools, principals and administrators 
have demonstrated genuine interest in the food 
service and lunch time activities for students. In 
these cases, many schools have hired aides to 
'supervise lunchrooms and playgrounds, and a few 
schools have provided games and indoor recreational 
programs for students during the lunch period. 
Whe*e 40 minutes or more is allowed for funch, this 
can be an excellent opportunity for nutrition educa- 
tion games, activities, and weight control "buzz" 
sessions. However, food service supervisors and 
managers have not considered this time period imme- 
diately after lunch to be part of their responsibilities 
and concern. 

Items were included on the questionnaire to deter- 
mine how students, cook-managers, and principals 
preceived the physical environment of the dining 
area. Responses concerning 'the cleanliness, attrac- 
tiveness, lighting, decoration, and amount of space 
are recorded in Table 6. Fewer students than adults 
might consider the area clean because tables are not 
always washed between groups of diners, especially if 
time is very limited for the lunch period. 

TABLE 6: SCHOOL DINING ENVIRONMENT 
AS REPORTED BY STUDENTS, 
FOOD SERVICE MANAGERS AND 
PRINCIPALS 



Dining Area 


Students 


Cook 


Principals 


Conditions 






Managers 








N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Clean 


1131 


74.7 


945 


97.5 


528 


95.3 


Attractive 


"1068 


70.5 


839 


86.6 


457 


82.5 


Well lighted 


1152 


76.0 


926 


95.6 


503 


90.8 


Decorated - 














posters 


713 


47.1 


617 


63.7 


288 


52.0 


Too crowded 




20.9 


116 


12.0 


105 


19.0 














\ 
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TABLE 7- RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF REASONS FOR HAVING A SCHOOL FOOD SERVICE, 

BY COOK MANAGERS A^D SUPER VISORS .(S^AN D PRINCIPALS (P) 

Moderately 

Reason for Program- Very Importaiit . Important Slightly Important I$ot Important 

x P s * P S P r S P S 

" * Per Cent 

26.5 31.0 35.9 15.5 19.4 11.7 14.3 



A convenience for parents 30.5 



A means of meeting at * 
least 1/3 of student's 
^ daily dietary needs . I 

A learning laboratory for 
nutrition education 

A means of providing a^ 
meal for children of 
working mothers 

To provide free meals for 
economically deprived 
children 

To help children form 
\ good food habits 



EMC 



47.1 



79.6 



' 2*5.6 



5.6 



33.5 



29 9 



39,0 



21.8 



30.0 



70.3 



68.1 



35.0 



27.4 



. 35.0 



Views Compared with Principiars Concerfting 
Lunch Program 

Cook-managers, district supervisors, and principals 
were asked to rate six reasons for; haying tjie food 
service program in their school. Table 7 presents the 
relative importance given each reason by 
respondents. The differences in attitudes to^een 
the cook-managers and supervisors and prrfrcipals 
might be attributable to the impact of workshops and 
short courses. 

One third of the cook-managers and supervisors 
reported that they considered the lunch program, a 
learning laboratory fo#- nutrition education as very 
important. Less than six per cent of the principals 
gave this response. Slightly more than 1/4 of the 
principals rated this as a "not important" reason for 
having a school food service, but only 11 per cent of 
the food service personnel gave this ranking. 

As seen in Table 8, the six reasons for providing a 
school food service program are ranked according to 
the percentage of respondents which rated the reason 
"very important". When the data is approached from 
this viewpoint, cook-managers and principals agree 
on the two most important reasons: "A means of 
meeting at least 1/3 of the students* daily dietary 
needs" (ranked No. 1) aiil "To provide free meals 
for economically deprived children" (ranked No. 2). 
However, while principals considered "A convenience, 
for parents" to be the third most important reason 
for the existence of the lunch program, cook- 
managers rated this at the bottom of the list. 



14.0 



10.1 



3.2 



5.4 



0.9 



29.4 



34.1 



25.6- 



10.6 



31.8 i 



22.6 



r 
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11.0 



/ 11.8 



18c4 



8.4 



4.0 



1.8/ 



20.4 



22.0 



; 6.9 



9.7 



2.0 



TABLE 8: RANKING QF REASONS FOR 
HAVING A FOOD SERVICE 
PROGRAM, BY COOK MANAGERS 
AND PRINCIPALS (1 = MOST 





flank Order 


Reason for 


Cook 




Program 


Managers 


Principals 


A. convenience for • 






parents 


6 . 




A means of hieeting 






at least 1/3 of ; 






students' daily 






dietary needs 


. i .: 


i 


A learning 






laboratory for 






nutrition education 


4 


6 


A means of 






providing a meal for 






children of working 






mothers 


5 


5 . 


To provide free 






meals for 






economically 






deprived children, 


2 


2 


To help children 






form -good food 






habits 


3 


4- \ 
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When food, service personnel were questioned 
about their role in providing nutrition education for 

% students, 13.5 per cent indicated that they had *no 
such role. Nineteen per u cent reported acting as a 
resource person for teachers in nutrition education 
a,nd 83.1 per cent indicated that their ^role consisted 
of encouraging students to try new foods. 

Questioned about nu^ition education programs for 
pareftts, 1/5 of the managers indicated that student 
nutrition problems \\pre discussed with parents at , 
PTA meetings: Only four per cent of the teacher 
respondents reported this means of parent nutrition 
communication. Approximately 1/3 of both 
managers and teachers said that parent-teacher con-' 

,.. fences were desirable tftng^ for such nutrition 
discussions. Only 10.5 per cent of the managers and 
14 per cent of the teachers noted that materials 
concerning children's nutrition problems 'were sent 
. home with the->studeri£av/.'The school nurse was 
considered helpful in discussing: child nutritronfprob-. 
Iems with parents by 20- per cent of the respondents, 
both food service personnel and teachers, is 

Forty-one per cent of the food service respondents 
marked "no comment" when asked whether adults in 
the community were interested in learning mote 
about nutrition, : More : ;- than : I /3_ -.137.-5... per cent L - 
agreed that an interest in nutrition was evident iW- 
their community, while 13 per cent disagreed with 
that opinion. Five per cent "strongly agreed " and less 

, than twp per cent "strongly disagreed'* with the 
premise. c . '• ' . \ '. 

Respondents were presented with a list of topics 
and asked to rate them as to importance for parent 

' nutrition education programB. Teachers a ltd 'food 
personnel- were in strong agreement on only x>ne Hem: 
the subject of organic foods. Both groups ranked this: 
at the bottbm in terms of importance. - 

. Both food service personnel and teacH^s^w^re in 
general agreement concerJiiri&_the beat methods for 
^ presenting future parent nutrition education in the 
community, as both ranked newspaperman* magazine 
articles at the top of the JisL -Other means of 
communication which rated high with -both groupsof 
respondents were educational television and parent- 
teacher organizations. Neither group rated special 
classes for parents or special workshops as especially 
good means for a nutrition education program. 

Principals ■ "\ 

Since principals are ill large part responsible for 
the curricula withinHheir supervisory jurisdiction, it 
was considered important to determine their atti- 
tudes and knowledge concerning autrition education*. 
A random sample of 600 building principals, K-l^,,. 



was selected and a questionnaire was' mailed to each. 
Th^ response rate for principals was 98 per cent- ' 

Attitudes and Knowledge about Nutrition 
Education 

While 88.6 o^r .cent # of the responding principals 
said that nutrition was taught in their schools, the 
"grade levels and subject areas in which it was 
included varied widely. More than half of the ele- 
^ mentary school principals said that nutrition educa- 
tion was offered in their schools. 

, Nutrition was most often included as part of 
elementary science '(51.3 per cent) and general 
health education (47.7 per cent) , with home 
economics listed in third place (34.3 per cent). 
According to the principals, teachers most often 
initiated nutrition programs. In the principals* views, 
however, teachers made very limited use of resource 
people other than nurses and other teachers. Tradi- 

; tional resource materials, such as books, filmstrips, 
films anci magazines were generally available. 

More nutrition education is offered at the K-6 
gfade level than at higher grades. Nutrition educa- 
tion is offered in 5&9 per cent of the schools at the K- 
3 level. In 55.8* per cent of the schools nutrition 
training is otferecP at grades 4-6. At the junior high or 
middle f&hool level (7-9 or5-6) , the percentage drops 

> to 28.7C~In grades 10^12, nutrition education is 

- available* to students iri only^ 21,3 per cent of the 
.„ schools. \ r \ m - 

• Only 2.-2 ,per /cent Of the -principals reported that 
;; nutrition ij^ offered as a separate, course *with an 
identifying title. /The grade level wasThot indicated. 
Another 1.6 per cent said that nutrition was both in 
separate nutrition courses and integrated in other 
subject , areas; "while '58.8 per cent of the 554* 
respondents indicated that only integrated work was 
offered Jn their schools. No answer to this question 
was given 'on 207 of the questionnaires. 

Of |he 2'23 principals who responded that nutrition 
education was integrated with other courses, 69.96 
per cent indicated that elementary teachers were the 
most appropriate persons to teach nutrition educa- 
tion. However, 83.56 per cent of these respondents 
indicated that nutrition education should be offered 
at every grade level. 

Of 218 respondents who reported that principals 

- were responsible for 4 initiating" nutrition education in 
their scktols, almost 90 per ceot thought it should be 
tiaught aWVeroy grade level. 

In a recent survey of Florida principals and ad- 
ministrators, the autHof-noted. that nutrition educa* 
tion would be more acceptable to principals and 
other education oriented persons if offered to them in 
the form of a curriculum guide. 1 * Since 1 te&chers in 
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Wisconsin are largely responsible for Initiating any 
nutrition.education in their own curriculum /<82. 1 per 
cent of the cases), the most lexical and effective way 
to promote the teaching. of nutrition education would 
he the preparation of a curriculum guide for the 
subject. Teachers and principals (responsible ibr 
initiating nutrition ^education \n 42.6 percent of the . 
cases) should* be involved in the preparation of the 
gurdG. A philosophy anc^ vehicle for implementation 
of nutrition education into existing teacher cur-i 
riculums without burdening th£ teacher wi'th addi- 
tional subject matter must be found. In .order to be 
effective it should utilize the existing educational 
structure of all districts in the state. 

Forty-one per cent .of the principals Responding to 
the questionnaire said elementary teachers were the 
most appropriate persons to teach nutrition educa- 
tion. Specialists such as home economics or health 
science teachers were named by, 17.9 per cent of the . 
principals. Almost 3/f> of the principals said that 
they would like inservice trailing about nutrition for 
their teachers in content, principles, use 'of teaching 
aides and methodology. In fact, there was general 
agreement among the principals that regardless < of 
• the nutrition education focus, inservice workshops 
provide the best means of providing training in 
nutrition education for teachers. 

Another sectmn of the questionnaire for principals 
concerned the school lunch program .and included 
both factual information and the opinions of the 
respondents. About 90 per cent of the .schools partici- 
pate in a school , lunch program. However, 3/4 of the 
principals responded that some children -in their , 
schools go home for lunch, and 1/3/of the principals' 
said, that some Children in their schools do not 'eat 
lunch. Lunch periods vary from 20 minutes to more 
than 40 minutes in length, they said, ^nd most permit 
children to leave the lunch area when they have 
finished eating. 

In the opinion of most principals, the dining area is 
clean, well-lighted and attractively painted. 
Principals said that except for eating, students are 
not often involved in the lunch, program in other 
capacities. When principals rated reasons ..for having 
a school lunch program, the use. of the school food 
service as a learning laboratory -was rated at the 
' bottom of the list. (See Table 1 11 The fact that 25.6 
. per cent of the' principals satf.th'at the school food 
program was not important as learning laboratory 
for nutrition education (only 5.6; per cent rated it as 
"important" in this respect)' indicates that pxincipals* 
need to be provided with a philosophy of nutrition 
education which will help them to see the advantages 
of utilizing \he lunchroom as the school's largest 
classroom. * 



Opinions about Improving Nutrition Education 

Almost all principals agreecMhat a comprehensive 
health education curriculum shXuld include nutrition 
and about nine out of ten <hougjWthe Department of 
Public Instruction should provide a nutrition guide 
for teachers' use. Table 9 sumaiarizeiUhe opinions of 
principals eo'nceming the inclusion of nutrition in tf 
comprehensive health education curriculum. 

TABLE 9: SUMMARY OF PRINCIPALS' 
OPINIONS ON INCLUDING 

NUTRITION IN A • % ■ 4 
COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH. \ 

EDUCATION 

Number _ Per. Cent 

- 309 
222 
13 



Strongly Agree 
Agree • 
No opinion 
Disagree 

Strongly disagree 
No answer 



55.8 
40.1 
2.3' 
0.0 
0.2 
1.6 



A large majority (96', ) of the principals were in * 
agreement that a K-12 comprehensive health educa-, 
tion curriculum should Include nutrition education" 
There are no means by which all elementary teachers 
or secondary health teachers can be required to teach 
nutrition. Until 1974, the academic program for 
health teachers did not include a course in nutrition. : 
It would require several years of extensive and. 
intensive effort in workshops and inservice meetings 
with health teachers to help them see the importance 
of t^e nutrition education curriculum guide and.to* 
implement it into their curricula before results with 
the students, could be noted in the lunchrooms of the 
state. 

^Table 10 presents the opinions of principals con- <> 
cerning whether attrition curriculum guide should 
come from the State/ Department of Public Instruc 

TABLE 10: SUMMARY OF PRINCIPALS' 
OPINIONS ON WHETHER OR 
NOT THE DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION SHOULD 
PROVIDE A CURRICULUM 

y v GUIDE FOR TEACHER S* USE 

Number _ Pe r Cent 

* ■ 35.9 ■ 
4§.l , 

8.7 " • 
3,2 
1.6 

v 1.4 > 



Strongly Agree 


199 


j A#ree 


272 


No opinion 


48 


Disagree 


18 


Strongly disagree 


9 


No answer 


8 
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26 



tion. More disagreement about providing the guide 
than about including nutrition education in the 
health education curriculum was evident. Some ad- 
ministrators and teachers are protective of district 
rights to determine what is taught within the schools 
in their jurisdiction. 

Fifty per cent of the principals responding said 
that all prospective teachers should be required to 
take a course in nutrition. This is important because 
the support of principals will aid the implementation 
of a nutrition education curriculum guide. One- 
fourth of the principals said they "disagreed" that all , 
prospective teachers should be required to take a 
course in nutrition, and four per cent said they 
"Strongly disagreed." Two per cent gave no answer to 
this question and 18.6 per cent said they had no 
opinion. 

Teachers 

A representative sample of Wisconsin teachers, 
grade levels K-12, were asked questions about nutri- 
tion education in their school and community and 
about their backgrounds in nutrition. Questionnaires 
were sent to 1,100 teachers and 1,025 were completed 
and returned (93.2 per cent) . 'I 

Background, Attitudes, Responsibilities in 
Nutrition Education 

A majority of the teachers questioned (all but 65 of 
a total of 1,025) said they had some educational x 
training in nutrition. About 1/3 reported that they 
had studied nutrition on their own, while 1/2 said 
they had learned about nutrition as "part of a general 
course, and about 1/4 of the respondents had had at 
least one college course in foods and nutrition. About 
2/3 of the teachers questioned indicated a willingness 
to attend future nutrition education courses. 

Since the attitudes and practices in teaching nutri- 
tion might be influenced by teachers* responsibility 
in supervising school lunch periods, respondents were 
questioned about the extent to which they had such 
responsibility. A total of 243 teachers said that they 
supervised the school lunchroom every day, with 189 
of these repprting^ compensatory free time for this 
duty. This supervision seemed to have an effect 6n 
the teachers' beliefs about the adequacy of student 
diets because teachera who supervised the lunchroom 
•every day made higher estimates , of the number of 
students having well-balanced diets than did teach- 
ers who did not supervise the school lunchroom. 

A higher percentage of teachers who supervised the 
school lunchroom everyday (90.9 per cent) indicated 
that they believed that lower grades, especially K-3, 
were the best grades for starting nutrition education. 
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Among teachers who never supervised the lunch- 
room, 77.9 per cent believed grades K-3 were the best 
time for beginning such nutrition education. 

Only 6.6 per cent of teachers who supervise the 
lunchroom every day thought grades 4-6 would be the 
best time while 4.1 per cent of the teachers who never 
supervise the lunchroom indicated grades 4^6. By 
grades 10-12 the response rate for bcjth groups of 
teachers was .4 per cent and 1.1 per cent respectively. 

When teachers were asked to select the most 
neglected meal of the day, about 95 per cent said 
breakfast. Teachers who supervised the school lun- 
chroom every day were more apt to judge breakfast 
as the most neglected meal than were teachers who 
had no supervisory dqty in the- lunchroom. This 
'survey's, results corresponded with a 1951 Elmo 
Roper stucjy in which 85 per cent of 1,33.0 public . 
school teachers said breakfast was the most neglected 
meal for students." : 

A gr^at majority of the teachers (893 or 87 per 
cent), agreed^withut he statement, "Teaching children : 
nutrition concepts, will lead to better eat'ing habits." 
Forty-eight respondents (4.6 per cent) had no opin- 
ion and 62*(6 per cent) said they disagreed with the 
statement. ' 




Teachers were also questioned about their ideas 
concerning preferred methods and specific subjects 
' covered in nutrition units currently being taught in 
Wisconsin. About 53 per cent of the teachers sa^d 
they taught nutrition units using curricula develope 1 
largely by themselves. 

A relatively small amount of time during the school 
year was devoted to nutrition education in any of the 
grades. For example, at the lower grades/more than 
75 per cent of the teachers devoted less than 1 1 hours 
a year to teaching nutrition. At the secondary levels 
(which included home economics teachers), onl^ 

* about 1/3. of the respondents reported spending more 
than 11 hours teaching nutrition. 

There was a correlation between the nutrition 
«■ education background of the teacher and whether or 
not the teacher taught a nutrition unit in his or her. 
classes. For Example, of the teachers who had never 
studied nutrition, 17.8 per cent were teaching a 
nutrition unit, while 82.2 per cent were not. Among 
teachers who had attended a nutrition workshop, 80 
per cent were teaching nutrition. Such" workshop 
attendance was to be the most common nutrition 
.education background, although 69.9 per cent who 
taught nutrition had attended ^ regular college 
course in food or nutritiqn. 

Teachers (61 per cent) said they had moreYespon- 
sibility for initiating nutritio^ducation than any 
other person at all grade leTOIs. For this reason, 
development of nutrition curriculum should involve 
teachers during all stages of preparation. Others who 
were less apt to assume responsiblity for initiation of 
nutrition education were school principals, board of 
education members, and district administrators. 
Teachers reported that parents initiated nutrition 
education in schools very infrequently. 

Nutrition was usually integrated with other 

* courses rather* than being offered as a separ* 
Identifiable course. Only 36 (3.6 per cent) 
reported nutrition being taught as a separat^course. 
This is seen as a good trend because mor^Ptudents 
can be reached in this manner. The choice of integra- 
tion with other subjects was - made by local school 
personnel since there was no state nutrition educa- 
tion guide in use at the time of the survey. 

Teachers in the survey were presentedwith a list of 
topics which might be included in nutrition classes 
and were asked to indicate those which they em- 
phasized in their nutrition units. As presented in 
Table 11, many of the topics named are quite varied** 
and can be easily integrated with other subject 
matter, such as biology" or social studies. The fact 
that respondents indicated that some, important 
topics, suclkas "Results of Overeating," "Weight 
-Reduction Diets," and "Problems of Hunger in the 
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World," receive little attention in nutrition units 
points up the need to involve individuals who are up- 
to-date i» their nutrition expertise in formation of 
curricula. It is important that the prevalent nutri- 
tional problems in our society be addressed more 
adequately than is presently the case. 

TABLE 11: NUMBERS OF TEACHERS 
EMPHASIZING SELECTED 
BIOLOGICAL OR SOCIAL 
TOPICS IN NUTRITION UNIT 



Number of ^Teachers 



Eating Well Balanced Diet 
Importance of Good Breakfast 
Positive Results of Good Nutrition 
(Strong Bones, Good Complexion, 
General Well Being) 
Individual Food Habits 
Which Foods are Sources of Nutrients 

(Protein, Minerals, etc.) 
Source of Food 
How Food is Digested 
Results of Deficiencies of Nutrients 

(such as, rickets) 
Function of Nutrients 
How Food Nourishes Cells 
Problems of Hunger in the World 
Results of Overeating (obesity) ^ 
Weight Reduction Diets 
Culture Food Patterns 
Importance of Food in History 
Other - 



539 
468 



449 
384 . 

367 
331 
239 

209 

204 

159 . 

144 

134 

121 

115 

62 

21 , 



The greatest number of resource persons used by 
elementary teachers in teaching nutrition units were 
school nurses, followed closely by horfie economics* 
% teachers in the secondary schools. Other teachers in 
school as fyell as school lunch supervisors are being - 
called upon to act as resource persons in nutrition ed- 
ucation. Very few teachers indicated that they look' to 
hospital dietitians, public health nutritionists, univer- 
sity nutritionists, or county extension home econo- 
mists as resource people. Of course, not all schools are 
located in'areasTvhere these potential resource people^ 
are readily available. 

Development of nutrition concepts will be much 
more successful if actual foods can be used in 
teaching. However, many teachersy particularly those 
in elementary schools, reported that food was not 
available , for use in the actual classroom teaching 
about nutrition. This is a deficiency which School 
Food Service personnel should* be afcte to remedy. 
The relative lack of availabflity of resource materials 
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at the lower grade levels is a major reason why 
nutrition is not given much emphasis in elementary 
schools. •* 

TABLE 12: TEACHERS' OPINIONS ABOUT 
QUALITY OF NUTRITION 
TEXTBOOKS OR REFERENCES, 
BY GRADE LEVEL 



Grade Level 



Opinions about 
Textbooks 



K-3 



4-6 



7-9 10-12 



Not Enough 
Material on 
Nutrition 

Material Too 
Advanced for 
Grade Level 



Per Cent 



43.1 5176 42.5 43.4 



20.8 11.3 12.5 



Material Too Simple ^ 
for Grade Level 0.9 * 5.2 2.5 2.7 



Material Out of 
Date 

Material Not 
Interesting 

No Problems 



. ^ 30.9 20.0 34.2 

12.9 39.2 40.0 40.8 
,16.2 11.3 17.5 10.7 



As may.be noted in Table 12, the majority of 
.teachers at all grade levels reported problems con- 
cerning the quality of nutrition textbooks or refer- 
ence materials. Most teachers said there was simply 
not enough materiaLon nutrition avail^jle at their 
schools, and over twenty^er cent of the 1^3 teachers 
felt that the material thBhad was too advanced for 
the grade level. Less than%ne per cent of the teachers 
at K-3 believed the nutrition-related material to be 
too simple Tor the grade level. At grades 7-12, a 
common complaint (40 per cent of the teachers so 
responded) was that the material was simply not 
interesting.^ 



Opinions about improving Nutrition Education 

Teachers were asked to indicate which of 23 
specific teaching methods they had used and which 
they found to be most successful. Ironically, some' of 
the more commonly used methods were rarely rated 
"most successful. " For example, lectures and discus- 
sion of how much of various foods are needed for 
growth apd health are commonly used, butr-few 
teachers rated them "most successful." On the other 
hand, certain methods considered "most successful" 
are rarely Used. Into this category would go field trips 
to show how foods are produced and /or marketed in 



,the community and tasting new and unfamijliar foods.' 
The School Food Service worker is a .potential 
resource for both of these learning activities. Plans 
have been made by the staff of the Wisconsin Food 
and Nutrition Service of the Department of Public 
Instruction and the University of Wisconsin to in- 
volve school food supervisors in short courses de : 
signed to improve their knowledge of nutrition and to 
increase their participation as resource persons for 
nutrition education in the schools. Table 13 presents 
data on method's chosen "most successful" by teach- 
ers of different grade levels. These results have many 
implications, for development fif nutritional learning 
materials. u 

In order to change childrens 1 food habits,' parents 
must be educated to help children eat nutritious 
foods at home. Teachers can be an important bridge 
between the child who needs nutritional help and the 
parent. However, 434 (42 per cent) teachers said 
they did not discuss nutrition problems'with parents! 
Parent-teacher conferences provided 347 (33 per 
cent) teachers in the survey with a chance to talk 
about students 1 nutritumal needs. The school nurse 
was enlisted to help in this^area in 300 (21 per cent) 
cases;^ whife seven teachers said they sent material 
home with students. Only 41 (4 per cent) teachers 
•indicated that PTA meetings were used for discus-^ 
sions about nutrition education. 

When teachers were asked their opinions as to 
methods of reaching and improving parents 1 nytri- 
' tion knowledge and practices, more than half (530 or 
51 per cent) indicated mass media, especially articles 
in newspapers or magzines, as being an important 
tool. Parent-teacher organizations were named hy 
403 (39 per cent) teachers, and 380 (37 per ceni) 
said educational television would be the best vehicle 
for accomplishing this goal. Special classes for par- 
ents were named by 370 (36 per cent) teachers, while' 
267 (26 per cent) said the University or the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction should present special 
workshops for^arents. One third of the respondent 
teachers indicated that adults in the community were 
interested in learning more about nutrition. Of 984 
teachers who responded to the statement, "Do you 
agree or disagree that adults in your community are 
interested in learning more tfbouf nutrition?' 1 Thirty 
three per cent agreed or strongly agreed, 46 per cent 
had no opinion, and 21< per cent disagreed or strongly 
disagreed. 

Teachers in the survey were asked which of a series 
of selected topics would be best to cover in parent 
nutrition education programs. Teachers could check 
more than one topic. Topics ranked in the following 
order: "Food r^efeds at Different Ages," "How Food 
Affects Physical Development;" "Advantages of Eat- 
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TABLE 13: TEACHERS BY GRADE LEVEL 
• INDICATING "MOST 

SUCCESSFUL" LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES 



TEACHERS ACCORDING 
TO GRADE LEVELS 







TAUGHT 




Learning Activities 


K-3 


4-6 


7-9 


10-12 






Per Cent 




T^actino' npu; onH 

1 ClStlll^ 11CW uliU 










unfamiliar ifWifiC 
mil allllllai iuuus 


9fi ') 


o.7. 


i /.4 


25.3 


T oarniniT i t\ iHpntl f V 












8.3 




O. / 


11.6 


T lcino' Fir win monpk 


10.3 


3.5 


0.0 


4.2 


If iMpf uirfluintr 

Ejiicuurtt^ uifs 






• 




v-IliiCIicii l/\J lasic 










all Tt\t\r\ corvpfl nt 
all IOOU acrvcU at 










cr»li/ww liinrn 


29.4 


/ .O 


C? CI 

p.n 


2.1 


Planning menus for 










t hCTHK'I lUIHIl 


2.4 


O.J 


Q 7 
O. 1 


* 4.2 


Having rhildrpn 










phpplf if thpv arp 

CllCdV 11 UllCjr QIC : 










' pntirwy pnouph of a 










particular food 


18.7 




« i4.p 


16.8 


Hrtvint? fhilHrpn 

IlctVlllC LUIIUI Cll 










develop plan for 










improving food 










practices 


5.2 


10 4 


15.2 


10.5 


Kppnins? and/or 










revising records of 










food eaten in one 








- 


day 


20.2 


26.9 


' 39.1 


28.4 


' Conducting small 










animal feeding 










demonstrations 


1.2 


2.6 


0.0 


4.2 


Classification of 










foods according to 










four food groups 


32.5 


33:0 


50.0 


26.3 


Planting vegetable 










seeds and 










watching them 










grow . 


27.4 


17.4 


4.4 


M 


Discussing how 










much of various 










foods are needed 










/or growth and 










health 


11.9 


, 15.7 


17.4 


14.7 


Evaluation progress 










in improving 










children's food f 
practices 










5.2 


5.2 
-a* • 


2.2 


2.1 



y 


> 








> 










Making surveys of 








" - 


food wasted by 










• grade groups at 






-, 

0.0 


2.1 


school lunch i 


1.2 


vl.7 


Surveying food 










habits of members 










of class and their 










families ' 


4.4 


5.2 


8.7 


5.3 


Comparing costs of 










different kinds of 










foods 


1.6 


* 8.7 


13.0 


30.5 


Going on field trips 










to show how foods 


- 








are produced 










and/or marketed 










in community 


15.1 


6.1 


4.4 


11.6 


Studying food habits 










of people from 










other parts of the - 










U.S. and/or 










World 


1,9 


7.8 


10.9 


9.5 


Using resource 










people to come 










and tell about 










food 


1.6* 


' 3.5 


0.0 


11 


Lectures 


1.2. 


1.7 ' 


2.2 


9.5 


Discussions 


25.4 


18.3 


36.9 


26.3 


Using films or 










filmstrips 


45.2 


33.0 


39.1 


29.5 


Discussion weight 










and height 










measurement of 










children in class 


12.7 


8.7 


17.4 


14.7 



(Totals do not add up to 100^ because some 
teachers rated more than one method 1 "most success- 
ful") 



ing a -Good Breakfast," "Selection of Snack Foods," 
"Food Choices of 'School Age Children," "Special 
Diets and Weight Control," "Advantages of Eating a 
£ood Lunch," "School Food Service Contribution to 
Nutrition," and "Organic Foods." The latter two 
subject areas trailed far behind others in the list. f 
Of the responding teachers, 70 per cent ranked 
"Food Needs at Different Ages" above all otHijf 
suggested topics to be presented in parent nutrition 
education programs. Less than 18 per cent of the 
teachers at all grade levels indicated that discu^jjjon 
presentations of how much various foods are 
for growth and health was their "most sucoes 
learning activity: (See Table 13). Perhaps th< 
ers felt the need for parental cooperation and 
order for student activities to be effectively I andled 
by othe; than lecture or discussion. Possibly, per- 
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tinent data and suggested student activities have not 
been provided teachers for this topic. Or, because 
they did not know r how to successfully teach the 
topic, it should, therefore, be delegated to parental 
nutrition education. 

Based on the resultsof the teachers' portion of this 
survey, a3 well as on the other research in the area, 
the project director can make several recommenda- . 
tioris. Among these are that prominent identification 
of materials and resource persons in the nutrition 
field should be available to all teachers. Materials 
must be kept current. Since school programs art%' 
already crowded withniany subjects, rather than add 
another one, it is important to integrate nutrition 
education with existing disciplines. Expert assistance 
in nutrition content is needed, but educator^, too, 
must be involved in the process of curriculum forma- 
tion. Teaching nutrition in many disciplines will also 
insure greater student contact. <• 

Recognition of nutrition problems and evaluation 
of nutrition education as a means of solving them 
Should continually be monitored. This requires 
cooperation with outside agencies such as the Divi- 
dion of Health and Social Services and the \iniversi- 
ties. Nutrition education programs involving the 
community also require close cooperation among 
educators and community resource persons; 

Teachers' preparation in basic nutrition principles 
is frequently weak. But, it is impractical to expect 
that' substantial nutrition background in the form of 
college courses can be provided to teachers already in 
the field. Expansion of pre-service nutrition offerings 
for teachers should be explored and such is already 
being accomplished at some universities. To help 
remedy the lack of background m basic nutrition 
among teachers, it is proposed that video tapes and 
other portable materials be prepared for use in 
inservice offerings ^throughout the state. This , effort 
should be merchandized to different groups, includ- 
ing professional education unlfrns, administrators, 
and school board memb§rs. 

Student Food Habit Survey 

A stratified random sample of 6,000 students was 
selected to represent the Wisconsin public school 
population of approximately one million children. 
The survey was conducted in November and Decem- 
ber 1973. A total of 4,636 students completed survey 
forms for all three days. Rather than cut the sample , 
to only these students, the responses of each day 
were totaled and divided by three to obtain daily 
averages noted throughout the report. For example, 
4,983 respondents completed the forms on Tuesday, 
4,994 filed out the forms on Wednesday and 4,917 



participated on Thursday, The average for the three 
days was 4,965 rather than the 4-,636 who completed 
all three days. The procedure was to tabulate the 
food group data by sex and grade Jevel, then all 
grades by sex and finally, all students.- Percentages 
were figured for each of the numbered responses by 
food groups, not as percentage of total average 
respondents. 

Only selected data is reported! None of the data is 
statistically representative of any single grade, school 
or district with the exception of Milwaukee. Data 
from Milwaukee students is included with all other 
students in this report. 

The objectives for this particular survey were: 

1. To Spermine if the instrument developed 
could be administered to large population 
groups without expensive, time-consuming 
traininfflpessions for persons responsible for 
supervimng participants. ' * 

2. To appraise the instrument's reliability to 
adequately portray respondent's eating pat- 
terns. 

3. To identify nutritionally vulnerable areas 
among school children for which nutrition 
education activities should receive priority. 

4. Identify the contribution of the following food 
groups to the tqtal student food intake in a 24, 
48, and 72-hour period: milk 'and milk 
products; cereals and bread; meat and meat 

r alternates, and Vitamins A and C. 

5. Identify the students' general pattern of eating 
during the 24, 48 and 72 hour periods as 
measured by these food groups. 

6. Identify the kinds and number of servings of 
; food which contribute calcium, iron, and 

Vitamins A and C to' the child's nutritional 
health. 

7. Obtain an indication of the influence of high 
carbohydrates; and /or empty calorie foods on 
total food intake. < 

8. Identify the number of children over and 
under the niedian and mean weight range 
curve established by the median or mean of 
each total grade group sampled. 

9. Identify the number of children taking vitamin 
supplements; determine the significance of for- 
tification and enrichment, of foods. 

10. Identify the number of children eating 
breakfast; what foods were eaten and reasons 
for not eating. 

11. Identify the number of children eating school 
lpnch; foods eaten for lunch and reasons for 
not eating lunch. * 

' 12. Determine whether children who eat breakfast 
consume more foods which are good sources of 



calcium, iron and Vitamins A and C than those 
children who do riot eat breakfast 
The type "A" lunch pattern is often compared with 
the four food groups incourses for sc^pol food service • 
personnel. Most student and community populations 
ar e abo familial with the four food groups. Because 
of general familiarity, this^articular grouping of . 
.foods was considered the logical reference for report- 
ing survey data to communities and schools. Fcfods /» 
not eaten the recommended number of times in the^/ 
four food groups can be identified. Other studies 
have iridicated that Vitamins A and C, and the 
. ' minerals calcium and -iron an* the nutrients most 
often short in children's daily food intake. , 

Dr. Philip L. White of ' the American Medical 
Association developed a practical nutrient determi- 
nation for personal dietaries, recorded for three days. 
The number of servings of food eaten in each 
category was to be recorded. Estimate of portion sizes 
was required. One serving of meat was considered to 
'' be three ounces <*f cooked meat. A six ounce- cooked , 
steak would be recorded astwo servings. 7 Children or . 
adults not familiar with food weights and measures 
would not be able to estimate the amounts of foods 
eaten witfc any degree of accuracy. Accurate evalua- 
tion of the nutrient content of food intake becomes 
difficult if not impossible. Trulson et a/.," reported 
that investigators often had to assume portion size, a 
procedure of questionable accuracy. 

The questionnaire developed for this survey re- 
quired only a "yes" or "no" response for eating 
specific foods. No attempt was made to determine 
the amount of pach food consumed. Food lists in- 
cluded iri the survey were designed to cover the 
following six specific groups of foods: (1) milk foods, 
(2) meat and alternate foods, (3) foods considered 
good and fair sources of Vitamin A, (4) foods 
considered good and fair sources of Vitamin C, (5) 
breads and cereals, and (6) all foods in the previous 
five food groups plus additional specific foods contain- 
ing iron. See the questionnaire (p. 63, 64, appendix) 
for the foods considered good or fair sources of these 
nutrients. 

The instrument devjrfoped for the food habit 
survey was, administered with minimum problems^ 
and without training sessions for administering 
adults. However, when the data was tabulated, the 
investigators noted that some respondents failed to 
record specific foods consumed with their meals. For 
example, if a hamburger was eaten for lunch, the 
meat was recorded more often than was the bun. At 
breakfast/jelly and jam was recorded more often 
than was toast or breads. Even though the survey was 
completed immediately .after lunch, some students 
failed to record the milk consumed with their lunch. 



The problem of failing to record some foods eaten 
might have been corrected if the investigators had 
suggested that the students write down what they 
actually ate each period on a separate form. They 
could than complete the questionnaire by transfer- 
ring the foods to the appropriate columns. With the : 
bread and cereal and milk groups, the investigators 
could have had the students record the number of 
slices of bread, number of buns or glasses or half- 
* pints of milk. One reason for concern was that 
fortified cereals and breads are an important .source 
of iron, one of the nutrients considered important to 
the study. 

Secondary level students did not record as many 
"yes" responses in any of the food groups the second 
day, and even fewer "yes" responses the third day of 
the survey than did students grade 4-6 who also- 
completed their own questionnaires. The higher 
number of "yes" responses from the younger children 
(K-3) may have been partially due to the influence 
of the adult who administered and completed the 
questionnaire on a one-to-one basis. Students (4-6) 
seemed to take the survey more seriously than the 
older students. Perhaps a one-day 24-hour food recall 
survey would provide data as reliable as the three- 
day The responses of the participating students were 
more complete the first day. The shorter period 
would greatly simplify th£ obtaining and evaluation 
of data. 

Food Intake Patterns for Six Specific Nutrients 

Foods included in the n>flk groups were cheeses, 
milk drinks, custards, puddings and ice cream. The 
study shows that students in Wisconsin reported 
similar "yes" responses for drinking milk and eating 
milk foods as % students in studies which have been 
Conducted in other states. ^ 
Trulson et al} % reported 16 per cent of the tenth 
grade boys and^23 per cent of the tenth grade girls- 
surveyed consumed less than 1/2 pint of milk a day 
' during a three-day dietary survey. Edwards reported 
no milk intake by fourteen per cent of the students. 
Only 66 per cent consumed two or more cups of milk 
or milk products.' Callahan 4 ' 1 indicated that nearly 
300,000 children in Massachusetts did not consume 
recommended amounts of milk and milk products. 

The number *nd percentages of studef^s who ate 
foods from thd milk group during the survey period 
can be seen in Table 14. The milk food intake 
difference between boys and girls was not statistical- 
ly significant. 

The number of students recording "yes" responses 
to foods in the milk group decreased from elementary 
to secondary grade level. For example, 29 per cent of 
, the boys and 34 per cent of the girls in grades K-3 
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TABLE 14: STUDENTS WHO ATE FOODS FROM THE MILK GROUP AT REGULAR MEALS AND 

SNACKS • • 
(a) By Grade Level and Sex 









Milk 


Custards, Puddings 


. Ice Cream 


Cheese 






Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


• Gir,s 












Per Cent 










K-3 • 




28.6 


34.1 


■23.2 ■ 


22.6* 


20.9 


24.4 


18.1 


16.0 


4-6 




24.6 


26.0 


30.5 


39.4 


27,2 


31.0 


27.8 


31.7 


7-9 




23.4 


20.1 


. 25,5 1 


24.2 


28.9 


24.8 


25,5 


25.3 


10-12 




23.4 


• .19.8 


.21. r 


13.7 . 


23.1 


19.9 


28.6 


27.0 


Totals 




100 


100 


-100 


100 


' 100 ^ 


100 


100. 


100 



Boys 

80.9 



Per Cent 



Girls 

71.5 





(b) By All Grade Levels and Sex 








Milk 
Boys Girls 


Custards, Puddings 
' Boys Girls 


Ice Cream 
Boys Girls 


Cheese 
Boys Girls 






Per Cent 




47.2 46.0 


7.9 7.4 


: 32.0 30.1 


■ 12.8;' V 16.4 




(c) By All Grade Levels 








Milk 


Custards, Puddings 


Ice Cream 


Cheese 




47,0 


' : v , Per Cent . 
■ 7.7 


31.1 


•14.5 




(d) By Sex 







recorded "yes" responses for milk beverages, but in 
"grades 10 : 12, only 23 per cent of the boys and 20 per 
cent of the girls reported drinking milk.- When all 
milk foods were grouped together, 77 per cent of the 
boys and 71 per cent of the girls recorded "yes" 
responses. Conversely, from 23 to 29 pet cent of all 
public school children in Wisconsin did not report 
consuming any milk foods during the three days of 
the survey. * 

Ranked in order according to the number of "yes" 
responses recorded, foods in the mpat and meat 
alternate food group were as follows: nuts (27.33 per 
cent); peanut butter (25.18); luncheon meats and 
wieners (13.43) ; stews (10.02); pork, beef, veal, liver, 
lamb (7.32); poultry (6.54); eggs (4.43); fish (3.10);' 
dried peas and beans (2.65). ^ 

The relatively low. ranking for beef, pork, veal, 
liver, anxLiamb was somewhat surprising to investi- 
gator^ since ground beef is prevalent on mosfschool 
lunch menus. The fact that students may \not have 
related hamburger with beef might account for the 
small percentage of "yes" response in this category. 
Friday was not one of the survey days, thus con- 
tributing to the low ranking of fish in this food group. 

Boys reported "yes" responses for meats and meat 
alternates more often than did girls at rail grade 
levels. Boys in the 4-6 grade level reported eating 



meat and meat alternates the largest number of 
times. During the three-day .survey period, an aver- 
age of only 68.85* per cent of the boys and 53.3 per. 
cent of the girls recorded eating meats and meat 
alternate foods. From 10 to 15 per cent of Wisconsin 
school children reported "no" responses to eating 
meats and meat alternates at least twice a day. 

In the Breads and cereal category of food, only 
36.88 per cent of the boys and 25.96 per cent of all 
girls recorded "yes" responses. Within this food 
group, boys recorded rnore "yes" responses than girls; 
however, slightly more girls than boys recorded "ye§" 
responses to eating bread (63 per cexit' girls, 58 per 
cent boys). ■ . * - t 

As in the meat category, students in-- grades 4-6 
recorded more '/yes" responses to cereals than did 
older students, but secondary school students 
recorded more "yes" responses to breads than did 
elementary students. , 

Investigators are of the opinion that students did 
not recall accurately th^ frequency with which they 
ate bread. For example, a daily average of 637 
students reported eating jam or jelly at breakfast, but 
an average of only 189 recorded eating any sort of 
bread at this meal. " 

The average daily "yes"- responses for the bread 
and cereal category aje tabulated in Figure 2. 
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Figure 2: 



AVERAGE OF 3 DAYS RESPONSES - FOODS IN BREAD AND CEREAL GROUP 
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Figure 3: 



AVERAGE OF 3 DAYSzRESPONSES — FOODS IN VITAMIN C GROUP 
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Survey results concerning Vitamin C foods show 
that diets of Wisconsin students are more adequate 
in this nutrient than were diets reported by some 
investigators in other states. Edwards et ai* re- 
ported data which indicated that 59 per cent of the 1 
students in their study ate no vegetables or fruits rich 
in Vitamin C on the day of the survey. Adelson 1 
reported that approximately 30 per cent of the diets 
in the North Central region had less than 2/3 of the 4 * 
R.D.A. for Vitamin C. Dobbins^ noted that approxi- 
mately 8.18 per cent of the students consumed less 
than 1/3 of the R.D.A. for a^^bic acid. However, 
this data which indicates that more than 25 per cent 
(25.14'for boys and 27,34 for f^rls) of Wisconsin 
school children are not receiving adequate intakes of 
Vitamin C points to the need for more nutrition 
education and better eating patterns for all public 
school students. 

For students reporting consumption of Vitamin C 
foods, citrus fruits and juices were most common 
sources (39.8 per cent). Tang and other fortified fruit , 
drinks accounted for 29.6 per cent, with strawberries 
and cantaloups (12.6 per cent) . fortified cereals (9.6) 
apd tomatoes, cabbage, etc. (8.4) accounting for the 
remainder/ t 

Except for grades 7-9, girls recorde'd more "yes" 
responses to drinking and eating citrus fruits and 
juices than did iboys (43.08 per cent for girls and 
,,37. 02 per cent for boys). Girls in grades K-6 also ate 
more fortified cereals than did boys. Results in 
Vitamin C fortified cereals were .reversed on the 
secondary level, however, as mora "yes" responses 
were recorded for boys than for girjA. Again, grades 4- 
6 students reported more "ye$" responses to Vitamin 
C foods than any other grade level. \ * f 

The daily average in the Vitamin C fooVl group' is 
illustrated in Figure 3. \ 

A total average -of only 30.61 per cem'of the 
students (33.28 for boys and 27.95 for girls) /reported 
eatitig any of the , fruits and vegetables^un the 
Vitamin A check list. When generalized to the entire 
school population, survey figures indicate that ap- 
proximately 320,000 Wisconsin K-12 students did 
not eat foods considered fair to £ood sources of 
Vitamin A during the three stirvey days. 

As illustrated in Figure 4, dried fruit was the most 
popular food in this category, followed closely* by 4 
peaches and melon. Carrots, a common item in school 
lunch menus, was the third most commonly eaten 
food in this category. 

The comparison of boys and girls for the Vitamin A 
food group is also shown in Figure 4. In every 
instance, boys reported eating Vitamin A foods more c 
often than did girls. 



Again, students in grades 4-6 reported more "yes" 
responses to the fruits and vegetables in this food 
group (43.09 per cent) than any other grade level. Se- 
nior high students reported eating these foods less 
often than did any other group of respondents. When 
compared with a Massachusetts study, 4 - 5 this survey* 
indicates that Wisconsin students in grades K-6 re- 
ported eating more Vitamin A foods, but Wisconsin 
students in grades 7-12 ate less from this food group 
than did their Massachusetts counterparts. 

In a '1965 nationwide survey of household food con- 
sumption, Adelson 1 reported that 25 per cent of the 
diets in the North Central region had less than 2/3 of 
the recommended daily amount of Vitamin A'. Lund 
and Burk 14 noted that Vitamin A intake was associ- 
ated primarily with the mother's attitude towards 
particular fruits and vegetables considered high . 
sources of Vitamin A. \ 

Daily consumption of Vitamin A is not considered ^ 
as essential as daily ingestion of Vitamin C because 
the body can store significant quantities of Vitamin 
A in the liver. However, a constant supply of Vitamin 
-A is necessary for the formation of rhodopsin to 
prevent night blindness or per mane/it -visual impair- 
ment. Vitamin A also contributes to proDey growth 
and 'development of- bones." The Food anoTNutrition 
Service of the USDA has recommended that Vitamin 
A rich foods be included in Type A lunch menus 
several times each week t 

To encourage consumption of Vitamin A rich 
foods, in redfct years the USDA purchased purple 
plums, apricots, yams, and other such foods for the 
school lunch program. Results of the current study 
indicated that nearly 70 per cent of the Wisconsin 
children are not eating these foods. Because these 
fruits and vegetables are not native to the state, they 
may be unfamiliar to ^children and may not be 
generally purchased for home-prepared meals. This 
is another area whete survey results indicated a need 
for nutrition education for both parents and students 
in the state of Wisconsin. 

Iron has received more attention in the advertising 
media than any other nutrient; yet, this study indi- 
cated that iron deficiency may still exist among 
Wisconsin school children, .While children absorb 
iron more efficiently than do adults, they need more 
iron because of their active growth rate." To gauge 
the iron intake of students, investigators in this study 
listed sixteen different iron source foods on the 
questionnaire. A satisfactory daily pattern for iron 
was based on four "yes" responses for iron rich foods 
for boys and girls aged 5 to 11 and eight "yes" 
responses for students 11 to 18. 

During the 3-day test period, 42 children reported 
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Figure 4: 
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no "yes" responses to the iron group foods, and an 
additional 1,773 (35.58 per cent) recorded eating less 
than four different foods within the sixteen. Only 
57.5 per cent of the. students consumed sufficient 
numbers of these foods to consider the eating pattern 
of iron rich foods to be satisfactory. 

Figure 5 shows the responses by number and sex of 
students to the iron group fopds. Fortified breads 
topped the list, with nuts and peanut butter close 
behind. Again, the low ranking for fish might be 
because Friday was not a survey day. ^ 

When iron intake was analyzed accopding to grades 
level, data indicated that consumption of iron foods 
decreased as grade level increased. While moTe than 
80 per x;ent of both boys and- girls at the K-3 level 
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recorded "yes" responses in this category, grade level 
10-12 boys recorded only 43.9 per cent "yes" 
responses and girls reported 25.9 per cent. Girls in 
junior and senior high need more iron than do 
younger girls, but t)ie older group of girls had the 
lowest response rate in this important nutrient. 

Dr. Nancy E. Johnson, associate professor of nutri- 
tional science with the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, developed a "Nutrient Adequacy Reporting 
System" (NARS) which has some similarities with 
the instrument used in this study. Amounts of foods 
eaten are. obtained over' a 24-hour period. 
Respondents may take the forms home with them to 
record meals and snacks eaten during the period. 
Amounts of all foods consumed are estimated. Tabu- 
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lations are computer programmed for immediate 
analysis, of results. Nutritive values for 11 specific 
nutrients are obtained and information provided to 
the participants. 1 ' , ' 

Approximately 900 children in Milwaukee were 
tested with NARS within a year of this survey. A 
comparison with the survey of 539 Milwaukee stu- 
dents in this study indicated that the results ob- 
tained were very similar to the NARS for protein, 
calcium, iron, Vitamin A and Vitamin C. , 
. Investigators believe that school food service 
managers and" supervisors should make special efforts 
to adc} iron-rich foods to their menus, prepare them 



well and serve therri attractively. Probably more 
emphasis should be made in newsletters and recipes 
sent to schools to help alleviate^the shortage of this 
nutrient in diets of school children. 

Satisfactory Daily Eating Patterns 

When the questionnaire was developed, the follow- 
ing satisfactory daily patterns for various food groups 
was established. Generally, these follow the sug- 
gested number of servings for the Basic Four food 
groups: 

1. Each day, if a student marked "yes" three or 
more times or for three or more foods in the 



2. 



3. 



4. 



milk group, it would be considered a satisfacto- 
ry pattern. 

If a student reported eating a meat or meat 
alternate food .twice or two different meat or 
meat alternate foods each day, the pattern 
would be considered satisfactory. 
If a student consumed bread or cereal foods 
three times or marked three foods once in this 
food group each day, it would indicate a 
satisfactory pattern. 

If a student ate one food each day which was 
considered a good source of Vitamin C or two 
foodtrwhich were judged to be fair sources of 
Vitamin C, the eating pattern would be rated 
satisfactory. - 

One "yes" response for foods rated good 
sources of Vitamin A would be sufficient each 
day for a satisfactory daily pattern. 
Four "yes" responses eaclj day for iron rich 
foods fbr boys and girls aged 5 to 11 and eight 
"yes" responses for students 11 to 18 years old, 
would rate a satisfactory daily pattern for iron. 
Data for students with a satisfactory daily pattern 
for all food groups are shown in Figure 6. 



Figur* 6. PER CENT OF ALL STUOENTS WITH SATISFACTORY DAILY PATTERN 
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At all grade levels more boys than girls had 
satisfactory daily patterns for all 'food groups/ The 
sex differences for grades K-3 and 4-6 were slight, 
but at the two secondary grade levels, sex differences 
were statistically significant. 

In assessing the eating patterns of students and the 



impact of snack fo\ds on the nutritional quality of. 
diets, investigators \oncluded that where vending 
machine or a la carte programs are available in 
schools, special effort should be made to see that 
such programs included foods high in nutrients 
needed for satisfactory daily eating patterns. The 
impact of snacks for three food groups and a com- 
parison of children who skipped breakfast and/or 
lunch with those who ate both meals may be noted in 
Table 15. 

TABLE 15: STUDENTS WITH A 

SATISFACTORY DAILY 
PATTERN FROM^EGULAR 
MEALS ONLY AND REGULAR 
MEALS PLUS SNACKS FOR 
THREE FOOD GROUPS 



J 



Ate No 

Break- Break- Ate No 

Food fast fast Lunch Lunch. 

Group RM RM RM RM RM RM RM RM 

+s +s ■ +s +s 



Per Cent 

Milk 78 57 40 5 76 60 31 2 

Vit C 73 50 46 6 74 52 38 4 

Vit.A 67 54 42 8 67 58 33 4 

Footnote: RM — regular meals (breakfast, lunch, 
dinner) 

• ■ S — snack periods 

* Data was gathered to determine which students 
took vitamin supplements. It was learned that stu- 
dents (K-3) with a satisfactory daily pattern were 
those most likely to take vitamin supplements. Al- 
' most 98 percent (97.98) who took vitamin supple- 
ments already had a satisfactory daily pattern with- 
out the supplements. Thus, older students, who need 
vitamin supplements the most are not the ones who 
receive such supplements. 

Of 620 students who had a satisfactory daily 
pattern for all meals and for all food except iron, 27 
per cent took iron fortified vitamin supplements/The 
importance of providing nutritious snack roods is 
pointed up by the fact that approximately 27 per 
pent of the students who reported taking iron forti- 
fied vitamin supplements obtained the other nu- 
trients to provide them with a satisfactory daily 
pattern from foods eaten at snack periods. 

Eating Patterns for Regular Meals 

Data in this survey revealed that some children 
may go as long as 17 hours without food if they do not 
eat breakfast or any snacks between the evening meal 
and lunch. 
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Figure 7: 



STUDENTS EATING NO BREAKFAST AND OMITTING FOODS 
WITH SPECIFIC NUTRIENTS FROM THE DAY'S FOOD INTAKE 
(REGULAR MEALS ONLY) 
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When queried as to why breakfast had nol been 
eaten, students most commonly answered that they 
"did not have time." Others replied that they did not 
feel hungry at breakfast time or that the school bus 
ride made them sick if they ate breakfast. 
The study shows that an average of 15.58 per cent 

. of all respondents went to school without eating 
breakfast, and as the age of the child increased, the 
likelihood that he or she had no breakfast increased. 
Among students in grades 10-12, a three-day average 
of 28.51 per cent reported that they' had not eaten 1 
breakfast! Nearly 1/3 (32.8 per cent) of'the girls in 

* grades 10-12 did not eat breakfast. 

If students who missed breakfast selected foods 
which supply the missed nutrients throughout the 
* remainder of the day, the pattern of skipping meals 
would not be serious. The effects of omitting 
breakfast from the daily eating pattern of children at 

- all grade levels is illustrated in Figure 7. The four 
nutrients depicted are those which have been 
deficient in the diets of many children. Fifty-two per 
cent of the children who missed breakfast also failed 
to eat any of thfc Vitamin C source foods as listed^n 
the questionnaire. The percentage for VitamirivA'^'- 
foods was approximately the same, indicating that 
more than half of the students who skipped breakfast 
did not report selecting foods throughout the 



remainder of the day which were considered good or 
fair sources of Vitamins A or C. 

The advantages* of eating breakfast were clearly 
demonstrated in a ten year study conducted at the 
Universky of Iowa.? 2 Personal testimonies of ad- 
ministrators anc^ teachers from schools which have 
initiated breakfast programs have verified the results 
of the Iowa study in that students are absent less 
frequently, present fewer discipline problems, and do 
better work in > school when they have eaten 
breakfast! * 



TABLE 16; STUDENTS NOT EATING 

LUNCH, BY GRADE LEVEL AND 

sex • . ■ • ; • 

Grade Day One, Day Two Day Thrfee Total 

, Aver- . 

Level Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls age 









Per Cent 
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As illustrated in Table. 16, an average of 9.02 of the 
students surveyed repotted that they ate no lunch. * 
Among grades 10-12 th£W ure increased to 22.20 pel* 
cent of students who rnissjlunch. 

Although investigators bought to determine exactly 
why $ome children did not eat breakfast, they ques- 
tioned students only about feasons for not eating the 
Type A lunch served in school lunchrooms. Students 
who did not eat the Type A lunch gave the following 
responses as some of t heir reasons: 
Not available 

*Didn't like whatVas served , 
Costs too much; 



*Wait in line toX long 

I'm on a diet 
*Cooks are groudhy. 
*Food is cold 

Ldst my money 



32.50'Y 
31.09 
12.40 
8.02 
■ 7.05 
4.58 
2.$7 
0.94 



Those reasons marked with .an asterisk might be 
corrected by school food service personnel. 

Since almost 1/3 of the students who didn't eat , 
-lunch said it was because they didn't like the foods * 
* served, more student involvement in the ^fanning 
and evaluation processes of the program might en- 
' courage some of these students to. eat. lunch. In 
Pennsylvania the Chester Upland School District 
Food Service Director increased daily participation 
500 per cent from 1,200 lunches in January 1970 to 
' 5,350 lunches in January 1975. After an intensive in- 
service program" for food service employees^e con- , 



centrated on organizing a stadent food service ad- 
visory committee to participate in bimonthly 
breakfast meetings. The director attributes part of 
this significant increase in participation to his work 
with the student committee. 1 * Student involvement 
in the food service program, providing food choices 
within the Type A pattern and .merchandising sdiool 
lunches -were among a variety of suggestions made by 
U.S.D.A. for increasing student participation. 11 

Figure 8 presents the effect of going without lunch 
upon the omission of foods containing; specific nu- 
trients from the other .two regular meals during the 
24 -hour period. * 

Typical Breakfkst, Lunch and Evening Meals 

To .determine a "typical" meal for respondents, the 
investigators tabulated "yes"" responses, for fill fobd^ 
on thV questionnaire. Any food which was eaten by at- 
.least 10 percent of the students at each grade level 
and sex was considered, to be a typical item for the 
particular meal. 1 ^ \. 

After -all calculations were made at each gradeJevel 
land for »*ch sex, it- wps determined that a typical 
breakfast rft'enu for Wisconsin school students con- 
sisted of fruit juice (especially citrus juices) , dsy or 
\ .cooked cereals, eggs, jam W jelly. The fact that milk, 
bread, buns, v Butter or ''margarine were not recorded 
by enough students to make the typical menu sug- 
gests" to investigators that students were inaccurate 
in their recall of these foods eaten possibly due to the. 



Figure 8: 
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instrument form used. It doesn't seem reasonable * 
/that Children would eat jelly or jam without bread or 
». rolls of some kind or that they would eat cereal 
without milk. 

Poods eaten by sufficient numbers of students to 
be listed. as typical items on the lunch menu were 
more varied than breakfast items. Thus, a typical 
lunch menu would be composed of luncheon meat or, 
wieners, peanut butter (except for girls grades 7-9 
and all students 10-12), bread or buns, cheese (ex- 
cept-for students in grades 7-9) , casserole mixed dish 
(except for students in grades 7-9), potato chips, 
cookies or cakes, candy (ejccept'/or students K-3 and 
boys 4-6). " 

Again, milk was noticeably absent from the typicaj 
lunch jnenu, aj were fruits and vegetables and ice 
cream. Personal observation by investigators of the 
number of students who drii^k milk at lunch indicai- 
^es that students simply failed to record this item. 

Contrary to the opinion expressed by some cook- 
managers that lunch "is the only real meal children 
get during the day," this purvey revealed that stu- 
dents recorded more "yes" responses to a larger, 
number at listed foods for the evening meal than for 
any otherjmeal or snack period. Although the survey 
• questionnaire was administered immediately after 
/ lunch, and thus last evening's meal except for the 
/ snack period prior to the meal, was farthest away in 
lapint of time, students seemed to have less difficulty 
remembering what they ate for dinner than for the 
other two njjals. More students remembered to 
include buttepor margarine, bread, and milk with 
this meal than for the other meals. ^ 

A much larger assortment of foods was included in 
, the typical evening meal: pork, fieef or lamb, casser- 
ole dishes with meat, poultry, dried beans and peas, 
cheese, white potatoes, pasta, tomatoes, carrots, 
green beans and asparagus, bread or rolls with butter - 
or margarine, ice cream, cookies or cake, and pop. 
Onlygirls in grades 7-12 recorded "yes" responses to 
drinking milk in large enough numbers to have this 
food become part<of their "typical dinner pattern. M 
This is the only meal in which any vegetables were 
recorded as eaten by ten per cent or n^ore of students. 

Influence of Snack Poods 

* In evaluating the impact of sijack foods upon the 
daily nutritional eating pattern, investigators noted 
that when the pattern included skipping regular 
meals, the influence of snack foods was greater when 
lunch was missea than when breakfast was elimi- 
nated. (Refer to Table 15) . Five per cent of those who 
ate no breakfast had a satisfactory daily pattern for 
tha fhilk group foods at the lunch and evening meals; 
for those who reported eating no lunch, only two per 



cent achieved a satisfactory pattern for milk at the 
breakfast and evening meals. However, an additional 
35 and 29 percent respectively, achieved a satisfactory 
daily pattern when snack foods consumed during th'e 
day were considered. This finding should encourage 
administrators and food service managers in schools 
which offer additional food choices in a. la carte pro- 
grams to provide foods which will help students meet 
their nutritional needs. 

Significance of Fortified and Enriched Foods 

The investigators were interested in the effect of 
highly fortified cereals and fruit dcinks upon the 
satisfactory daily pattern for specific nutrient food 
groups. They found that fortified fruit drinks ac- 
counted for approximately 30 per cent of the Vitamin 
C foods consumed by all students, and there were no 
significant differences by sex or grade level. 

Only 4.3 percent of all students reported that they, 
ate fortified cereals, whereas, 6.4 per cent reported* 
eating other cereals. Again, there were no significant 
ag£ or sex differences. Approximately 50.5 per cent of 
all students said they ate enriched breatl products. 
Five per cent of both boys and girls said they did not* 
know if the bread products they ate were enriched. . 

Height & Weight Averages for Wiscpnsin 
Childf-en * 

The development of height-weight means and 
standards deviations was considered one of the more 
important aspects of the project. Each student par- 
ticipant was weighed and measured, thus generating 
data representative of Wisconsin children aged 5 to 
18.1n 1952 Watson and Lowrey' 0 indicated thaf "many 
standards now in use cannot be applied to different 
£&ci^l groups or to groups from widely divergent 
geographic areas. Separate standards applicable to 
the subjects undergoing - examination should be 
•usecf." i V * 

>v^Even though other nutritionists have agreed with 
Watson and Lowrey, very' few have? obtained data 
which would be representative of a geographic area 
such as a state. Hamill, Johnston and Lemeshow 11 as 
part of a national health survey which was supported 
by the U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare provided information which the investi- 
gators of this project would like to >use for com- 
parison. The study presents a cross-sectional percen- 
tile distribution of weight, and height ,-wjrich 
represents an enormous but well-defined population. 
The study was done in two segments with two years 
between each segment. Children ages 6-11 and 12-17 
y«ars were weighed and measured* Some of the same 
students were included in Jb<rth segments. Before a 
comparison cctild be made with this Wisconsin study, 
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the data for students ^bo participated in both 
portions of the national health survey would have to 
be extracted! 

Data from the. National Health Survey 11 indicates 
that both boys and girls tend to be taller and heavier 
in the midwest and northeast than in the south or 
west. Our data shows Wisconsin children are taller 
and heavier than students in the 1964 Iowa Study 9 
(See Figures 9 and 10). The Iowa height- weight 
charts were used to compare with Wisconsin because 
all ages of students were included in both studies; 
Studies by Tanner and others 2 * as well as the Iowa 
study were made on clinical populations rather than 
Representative samples of a large population; where- 
as, Wisconsin data is representative of children ages 
five to eighteen throughout the state. The 'Health 
Examination Survey (HES) 1 ' is representative of the 
entire United States population, ages six to 
seventeen/ 

Most of the clinical height-weight studies and 
charts used for reference by physicians and public 
health nurses were prepared from ten to thirty years 
ago. Many factors have exerted strong influences on 
the growth rate& and weights of children since that 
time. 

Hopefully, this study will provide the basis for 
continued study and research by graduate students. 
The data and charts presented may be used by public 
health practitioners and consultants, physicians, 
nurses, dietitians, schopl nurses arid teachers^ 

Construction .of the height-weight curves was 
based on a mean curve and standard deviation. 
Points plotted on the curve correspond to age and 
height and age and freight recorded in the present 
study. The middle carve shows the average or mean 
height or weight for a given age. The outside curves 
represent one standard deviation above, and below 
the mean. Sixty-eight per cent of all students fall 
within the range between the top and bottom curves. 
In the present study, 75 per cent of all boys and girls 
had weights which were within the deviation parame- 
ters. " ■ . 

Eating Patterns Compared to Weight 

Table 17 shows the percentages of underweight, 
normal and overweight children according to sex and 
grade level. This drita was analyzed-in an attempt to 
determine variations in eating patterns amo/ig the 
three groups; however, no significant differences in 
eating patterns were discovered. 

When each meal ancl separate-wwitek period was 
analyzed, however, significant differences between \ 
grade levels for both sexes emerged. For example, a 
higher percentage (42 per cent) of overweight chil- 
dren ate cookies, cakes, doughnuts, etc., '•with the 



evening meal than did underweight {32 per cent) or 
normal weight (31 per centf children. On the other 
hand, fewer overweight or normal wei|ht children 
(five per cent each group) ate these dessert foods at 
snack time than did underweight children (10 per 
cent). More overweight children reported eating jam 
and jelly v^ith breakfast than did normal or un- 
derweight children. 

The percentage of underweight and overweight 
boys, grades 7-12, who consumed three or more 
servings of bread , and cereal each day were very 
similar. Howevej, there was a 16 per cent difference 
between underweight and overweight girls in grades 
10-12 for the number of times bread and cereal were 
consumed each day. Thirty per cent of the 
overweight and 46 per cent of the underweight girls 
responded "yes" to eating three or more servings of 
bread and cereal each day. * 



TABLE 17: UNDERWEIGHT, NORMAL, AND 
OVERWEIGHT CHILDREN, BY 
GRADE LEVEL AND SEX 







Under- 


Norml 




Over- 


Grade 




weight 




ll 


weight 


Level 




Boys Girls | 


fipys Girls 


Boys Girls 


K-3 


N 


88 77 




531 


90 86 




% 


12.3 11.1 


75,2 


76.5 


12.5 12.4 


4-6 


N 


- 58 69 


464 


449 


72 84 




% 


9.8 11.4 


' 78.1 


74.6 


12.1 14.0 


7-9 


■ N 


63 65 


367 


342 


75 "70 




% 


12.5 13.6 


72.7 


71.7 


14.8 14.7 


10-12 


N 


60 57 


303 


348 


54 64 


> 


% 


14.3 12.2 


72.7 


74.2 


13.0 °13.6 






All Grade Levels by Sex 








Under- 






Over- 






weight 


Normal 


weight 






Boys Girls 


Boys Girls 


Boys Girls 




N 


269. 268 


1674 


1670 


291 304 




% 


12.0 11.9 


74.9 


74.5 


13.0 13.6 






All Students 










Under- 






Over- 






weight 


Normal 


weight 




N 


537 


3344 


595 




% 


12.0 


74.7 




' 13.3 



Note: The mean weight for each age group by sex' 
was determined. Underweight and overweight 
children were those whose weight fell more 
than one standard deviation below and above 
the mean. . See Figures 9 and 10 /for graphic 
presentation of data. 



Differences between underweight and overweight 
children were very small in the numbers of times that 
candy, chocolates, gum, potato or corn chips, 
pretzels, fruit pies or cream pies, pop," soda, soft 
drinks, and crackers were consumed. Also, there was 
no significant difference between the number of 
under- or overweight boys or girls with a satisfactory 
daily pattern for all meals. 

Overweight children did riot record eating any of 



the foods during the snack periods (including high 
calorie dessert type snacks) more often than did their 
normal or underweight peers. Survey data indicate 
that it was not the eating patterns for overweight 
school children which caused or sustained their 
excessive weight. Since the study made no attempt to 
obtain quantities of foods, consumed, no accurate 
deduction could be made attributing ^he obesity of 
these children to amounts of foods eaten. 
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APPENDIX 



Principals and Teachers 



School 
Organization 



Table 18 

Per Cents and Numbers of Principals (by School 
Location and School Organization) Sampled in Principal Sample 
Per Cent in Population Numbers in Sample 

Milwaukee Non-Milwaukee Milwaukee Non-Milwaukee 



Total 
Numbers 



(K-6 


5.44 


64.31 


31 


374 


.405 


Middle 




. 3.72 




22 


22 


Junior High 


.81 - 


'7.46 


5 


43 


48 


B yr. Secondary 


.13 


.94 { 


1 


/'« 


7 


4 yr. Secondary 


.30 


13.54 


2 


/79 


81 


3 yr. Secondary 


.26 


3.09 


C 2 


18 


20 


Totals "•• 


6.94 


93.06 


41 


542 


583 



• V 



Table 19 

Per Cents and Numbers of Teachers-* (by Grade and 
Location) Sampled in Teacher Sample 





Pupil 




Per Cent in 






Numbers in 




Total 


School 


Teacher 




Population 






Sample 




Num- 


Location 


Ratio 


K-3 


4-6 7-9 


10-12 


K-3 


4-6 


7-9 


10-12 


bers 


Milwaukee 


21.52 


4.06 


. 2.84 2.93 


2.91 


41 


29 


30 


29 


129 


Non-Milwaukee 


22.85 


28.80 


22.59 24.19 


24.42 


288 


225 


241 


244 


998 


. Totals 










329 


254 


. 271 


273 


1127 



School Number teachers from each school to be 
Location randomly chosen for Sample 



Milwaukee 4 
Non-Milwaukee 3 



8 
6 



7 

'7 



K-3 



4-6 



7-9 



10-12 
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Table 20 

Numbers of Schools (by type and grade) and Students (Within school 
types and grades) Sampled in Student Sample 

A. Schools by Type and Grade; Minimum, Overage, and Total Numbers 



School Types 



K _ 3 4-6 7-9 10-12 Totals Per 

Min. Over. Total Min. Over, Total Min. Over. Total Min. Over, Total Min. Over. Total cento 



Milwaukee 

' Large 
Non-Milwaukee Medium 

Small 
Totals • 



10 


2 


12 


10 


2 


12 


3' 


1 


4 


3 


1 


4 


26 


31 


5 


36 


37 


6 


43 


9 


2 


11 


8 


2 


10 


85 


32 


6 


38 


33 


6 


39 


13 


2 


15 


11 


2 


13 


89 


41 


7 


48 


41 


7 


48 


13 


2 


15 


9 


2 


11 


104 


114 


20 


134 


121 


21 


142 


38 


7 


45 


31 


7 


38 


304 



6 32 9,00 

15 100 28,00 

16, 105 29,00 

18 122 33,00 

55 359 100,00 



B; Students within School Type and Grades; Minimum, Overage. Total Numbers 



Milwaukee 163 81 

Large 592 296 

Non-Milwaukee Medium 288 . 144 

Small 110 % 55 

Totals ' 



244 114 

888 511 

432 204 

165 75 



57 
255 
102 

38 



171 117 

766 518 

306 250 

113 82 



59 
259 
125 

41 



176 116 

777 524 

375 253 

123 83 



1153 576 1729 904 452 1356 967 484 1451 976 



58 /174 510 255 765 13,00 

262 « 786 2145 1072 3217 53.00 

126 "379 995 497 1492 25.00 

42 125 350 176 526 9.00 

488 1464 4000 2000 6000 100.00 



C. Number Students within each School to be Randomly Chosen for Sample 
K-3 4-6 7-9 10-12 



Milwaukee 
Non-Milwaukee 



Large 

Medium 

Small 



20 
25 
11 
4 



14 
18 

8 

3 



44 
71 

25 
8 



44 
79 
29 
11 



S 



School 
Size 



Large 
Medium 
Small 
Totals 



School 
Size 



Large 
Medium 
Small 
Totals 



Table 21 
Description of Large, Medium, 
and Small School Sizes for Non-Milwaukee Schools 

A, K-3 and 4-6 Strata 



Number Students 
in Schools 



Number Schools 
K-3 4-6 



400 
200 
1 



1300 
399 
199 



450 
465 
586 
1501 



524 
476 
588 
1588 



Per Cent,Schools 
K-3 4^6 



30.00 
31.00 
39.00 
100.00 



33.00 
30.00 
37.00 
100.00 



B. 7-9 and 10-12 Strata 



Number Students 
in Schools 



Number Schools^ 
7-9 10-12 



Per Cent Schools 



7-9 



10-12 



700 
300 
1 



3500 
699 
299 



144 
184 
184 

512 



123 
156 
131 
410 



28.00 
36.00 
36.00 
100.00 



30.00 
38.00 
32.00 
100.00 



Per Cent Students* 
K-3 ' 4-6 



14.79 
7.18 
2.77 

24.74 



12.77 
5.10 
1.88 

19.75 



Per Cent Students* 
7-9 10-12 



12.96 
6.25 
2.05 

21.26 



13.11 
6.32 
2.08 

21.51 



•Percentages are approximate and are of the total student population in State during the 1972-73 school year. 
87.26 per cent ef students were enrolled in non-Milwaukee schools, the figure to which the four strata per cents 
will add. ' . 
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^ Table 22 3 S 

Description 6f Schools and Student \ 
Population Breakdowns for Milwaukee and Non-Milwaukee Schools 



A, Description of Schools in Grade Strata 



School 



Number Schools* 



Per Cent Schools 



Location 


K-3 


4-6 


7-9 


10-12 


K-3 


4-6 


7-9 


-10-12 


Total 


Milwaukee 

Non-Milwaukee 

Totals 


. 127 
1501 
1628 


127 
1588 
"1715 


29 
512 
541 


16 
410. 
426 


2.95 
34.82 
37.77 . 


2.95 
36.84 
39.79 


.67 , 
11.88 
12.55 • 


.38 
9.51 
9.89 


. 6.95 
93.05 
100.00 






B. Description of Students in Grade Strata 




• • 




School 
Location 


K-3 


Per. Cent Students' 
4-6 7-9 


yo-12 


Totals 










Milwaukee 
Non-Milwaukee 
Totals 


4.06 
24.74 * 
28.80 


2& 
19.75, 
22.59 


2,93 
21.26 
24.19 


. 2.91 
21.51 
24.42 


12.74 
87.26 
100j)0 











*School, for purposes of sampling, are counted more than once if they had students in more than one grade 
category. They will therefore not total 2340, which was the number of school buildings in 1972-73. , 
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WISCONSIN NUTRITION EDUCATION SURVEY 

FOOD SERVICE MANAGERS [$) 



UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Food and Nutrition Service 



WISCONSIN 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Barbara Thompson, Ph.D., State Superintendent 

This survey consists of questions or statements which have nu rujht or wrung answer, 
your personal opinion is wanted. R<*ad i\ich stvitt* nnwil m iiurstion carefully ancj 
decide what you think about it. USING A NUMBER ? PENCIL. [SLACKEN THE 
CIRCLE NEXT TO THE ANSWER. YOU CHOOSE ERASE CUMPt E TE LY ANY 
THING YOU WANT TO CHANGE For fh.s'survrv. nutm.on n| ( ,'. ,<hui, is cltMined 
'as "The knowledge of food,. how the body usi.'s it. .md tin; .11 •plir.itu .n of this know- 
ledge to the formation of good. eating habits '" ; 



1 1. Please mark the number of years you have worked in 
' the school lunch program. 

1 O 0 - 2 years * a 

' O 3 • 5 years . 

' O 6 - 7 years 

' 08 or more years 

■2. Please mark courses taken in preparation for your 
pJktion. 

1 Own" 'the job training 

1 OShort (^ourse I (area' Vocational School) 
1 O I ntcrmediate Short Course 
1 O Advanced Short Course 
' OWFSA workshops) 
• O Workshops conducted by DPI 
' OCo\\vqv Course or. workshops 
1 O Other {'specify briefly below) - - 
-J\ 



Op NOT 

WHITE 
OUTSIOE 
OOUHL E 
L INEb 



V 



•3. Have you taken courses in nutrition education? 

1 O Yes ONo 

'4. Who plans^the Type A school lunch menus used in 
1 your school? 

1 OCook manager Is) 
1 O District supervisor 

Oh ome economics teacher 

Is a daily check made to determine the amount of 
1 plate return? 

• 0 % Yes ONo 

'6. Are all children required to take a small portion of 
1 each nienu item served? 

' OYcs ONo 

■7. Please indicate the number of different main dish 
1 foods served in your school during the month of 
1 September, 1973. 

' 00 to 5 ' 

■ OG to 10 

■ O 1 1 to 15- 

• O"l6to20 

1 Q2U or more 



8. Please indicate the number of different kinds of 
vegetables that were served during the month of 
September. Include those used in salads and relishes 

00 to 3 
04 to 7 
08 to 11 

O 12 to 15' , * 

O 1 G or more 

9. Do some of the children in your school 
(Mark one or more) 

O Go home for lunch? 

OLSuy their lunch at loi.al sinrc, ' 

O Eat no lunch? 



10. Ffbw long are lunch periods in your school?' 
O less than 20 minute^ in l( rujth 

O 20 minutes in leiujth 
O 20 to 30 minutes 
O 30 to 40 minutes 
( Oloh(jer than 40 minutes 

11. Are students permitted to leave the dmuig area when 
they have finished eating? 

OYi's ONo 



12. Is the dining area in your school. 
Clean? 

Attractively painted? 
Well lighted? 

Decorated with posters, etc., for 
special occasions? 

'Too crowded for cnmloi tahlr ration/ 



13. Which individuals encourage students to taste all 
foods served at lunch? (Mark one or 'more) 

o Teachers 
/O Cooks and serves 
L O Principal 

O Admu iisti ator v " , 

Food Service supervisor 
• ' ONo one ■ 

NCS Tr«ms Ophc r 1864 f>43?1 SlDF 1 JULY 1971 



Yes 


No 


G 


o 


O 


o 


0 


o 


o 


o 


r | 


o 
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14. How are school children, involved in the lunch program? 
(Mark one or mofeh 
OSuggesting menu items . 

O Making posters 
O^A^T^ing on tasting panels 

OSuggesting lunchroom policies or procedures for service 
O Offering opinion of foods served 
"OWorking in the kitchen or dishroom 
O.Students are hot involved in any way 

15. Please rate the following reasons for the food service program 
in your school. (Mark the appropriate response for each) 

^ 

A. A convenience for parents 

B. A means of meeting at least 1/3 of students' daily dietary needs 

C. A learning laboratory for nutritiori^uducatjon 

'D. A means of providing a meal for children of working, mothers 

E. To provide free meals for economically deprived children 

F. To help children form good food habits 



DO NOT WRITE 
IN THIS SPACE 



VERY 
IMPOHT ANT 


Moorw At i i v 

IMHOU IAN I 


slightlV- 
important 


NOT 
IMPORTANT 


Q 


: o 


o 




o 


o 


o '• 


o. 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


" o 


. o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o ■ 


o 


o 



16. What resource materials generally are available in 
your school Tor nutrition education 7 
(Mark one or more*) 
OText books 
Q -Library reference honks 
O Foods 
O Food models 
O Magazines 

O Overhead transparencies 
O Field trips. 
O Films 
O Film strips 
O Posters 



O Other (specify briefly below) 


I . DO NOT WRITE OUT 
I yUE DOUBLE LINES 


- . ( i 


4 » 



17. What is your role in nutntrfen education for the 
. students in your school? (Mark one or more) 

OTo act as a resource person, for teachers 
-OTo encourage students to try new foods 
CM have no role in nutrit ion educationfor students 
O Other (specify briefly below) 
II ' 



DO NOT 

WRITE 
OUTSIDE 
DOUBLE 
LINES 



18. How are nutrition problems of students discussed 

with their parents? (Mark one or more) 

O At PTA meetings 

OAt parent teacher conferences 
* O By sending materials home with students 

OWith the help of school nurse * 

O Not discussed 



19. Do you -agree or not that adults in your community 
are interested in learning more about nutrition? 
(Mark onel 

O Strongly agree. 
O Agree v . 
O No opinion 
O Disagree 
O Strongly disagree 

20. Which of the following woujcf be the best topics to 
cover in parent nutrition education programs? 
(Mark one or more) 

OThe advantages of eating a good breakfast 
OThe advantages of eating a good lunch 
O Food needs : of different ages 
O Selection of snack foods 
QHow food affects physical development . 
O Food choice^ of school age children 
O School food .service contribution to nutrition 
O Organic foods 
O Special diets : and weight control 

21. Indicate the method you think would be best for 
presenting a parent nutrition education program. 
(Mark one or more) . 

O Parent-'teacher orc]a'mzations 
O Educational television 

O Special classes for parents of students . 
O Articles in newspapers or magazines 
O Special workshops presented by University or 
Department of Public Instruction personnel 

WISCONSIN NUTRITION EDUCATION SURVEY. 
FOOD SERVICE MANAGERS 
SIDE 2 JULY, 1973 
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WISCONSIN NUTRITION EDUCATION SURVEY 
PRINCIPALS' FORM 

WISCONSIN DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
BARBARA THOMPSON, PH.D. STATE 'SUPERINTENDENT 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
FOOD AND NUTRITION SERVICE 



OMB40-572085 
Approval Expirw 2-28-74 



County Dlttrlct 
Number Number 




School Nam* 



This survey consists of a /umber of questions and statements which have no right or wrong answers. Your personal opinion is wanted. 
Carefully read each questVi or statement and decide what you think about it. CHECK THE CORRESPONDING BOX TO T^E LEFT 
OF YOUR RESPONSE. ERASE COMPLETELY ANYTHING YOU WISH TO CHANGE. . 

• . ' '\ 

For this survey. NUTRITION EDUCATION is defined as "the knowledge of food, how the body uses it and the application of this 
knowledge to the formation of good eating habits." 



SECTION A. 



1 Is nutrition education taught in your school? 
{Check One) 

□ Yes, 

□ No (Proceed to Section B) 

2. At what grade level is Nutrition Education provided in your 
^school? (Check All That Apply) / 

□ K 3 (Elementary) 

□ 4-6 (Elementary) ' 

□ 7-9 or 6 8 (Jr. High or Middle School) 

□ 10-12 or 9-12 (High School) 

3. In what courses is Nutrition Education offered? 

D As a separate course offered with an identifying 
title? 

□ As an integrated subject with the following courses. 
(Check All That Apply) 

. □ Reading 

□ English Language Arts 

□ Mathematics , 

□ Art 

□ General Health Education * 

□ Elementary Science 

□ Biology. 

□ Physiology 

□ Chemistry 

□ Other Science 

□ Home Economics . 

□ Physical Education \ 

□ Social Studies . 

□ Other 

<r 

4 Who is the perSon|s) responsible for initiating Nutrition ' 
Education in your school? 
(Check /JtSJhat Apply) 

□ Teacher (s) 

□ Parents _ 
' •'□ Principal 

□ District Administrator . 

□ School Board of Education 1 > 

j . " □ Other (Specify) " . ■ \ / . : * ■ 



What resource person (s) was/were used by teachers in your 
school to teach Nutrition Education? * 
(Check All That Apply) 

□ Home Economics Teacher 

□ Nurse 

□ School Lunch Supervisor 

□ Dairy Council Consultant 

□ Hospital Dietitian 

□ Public Health Nutritionist 

P County Extension Home Economist 

□ University or College Nutrition Teacher 

□ Other Teachers Within the School 

□ Other (Specify* • . 



6. What resource materials generally were available in your school 



for Nutrition Education? 
(Check All That Apply) 

□ Textbooks 

□ Library Reference Books 

□ Foods * 

□ Food Models 
U Magazines 

□ Field Trips 



□ Films 

□ Film Strips 

□ Posters 

□ Overhead Projector 
.Transparencies 

□ Other (Specify) 



SECTION B,. 



1 . Who do you think is the most appropriate person to give 
lessons in Nutation Education? (Check The Most Appropriate 
One) ... — „ 

□ Elementary Teachers . 

□ Nutrition Education Specialist 

□ School Nurse . * „ 

□ Dietitian ... , * 

□ Biology or Science Teacher 

□ Specialist (Home Economics or Health Science Teacher) 
. P Other (Specify) ' • , ' 

□ -No Opinion * .. :> ' 

(CONTINUEO TO PAGE 21 1 : V V*'. 
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SECTION B. (Continued) 



SECTION C. (Continued) 



2. At what grade level do you think Nutrition Education 
should be Offered? (Qheck One) 

□ At Eve/y Grade Uevel 

□ In K Through 6 

□ In Grades 7 Through 9 

□ In Grades 1 0 Through 1 2 v 

□ Other (Specify) ' I 

□ No Opinion 



3. How might additional. training for^ieachers responsible 
for Nutrition Education subjects best be provided? 
{Check One) 

□ In-service Training Programs (Workshops) 

□ In Seminars \ 

□ Through University^Extenstan Course 

□ In Summer School Courses 

□ In Regular University Undergraduate and Graduate 
Courses ! 

□ Other (Specify) . 

«t □ No Opinion I 

I * . . 

4. What should additional training for teachers, in Nutrition 
Education focus on' 

(Check All That Apply) 

□ Teaching Methodology 

□ Content (Curriculum) 

□ Principles of Nutritipn - 

□ Use of Nutrition Teaching Aids 

□ No Opinion 



5. Does your school participate in a school lunch program* 
. (Check Onef 

□ Yes • 

□ No (Proceed to Section D) 

6. How are school children involved in the lunch program? ^. 
(Check All That ^pply) 

□ Suggesting Menu Items ^ 

□ Making Posters • _ '• . ♦ 

□ Working on Tasting Panels 

" □ Suggesting Lunchroom Policies or Procedures for 
Service 

□ Of fering Opinion of Foods Served * 

□ Working in the Kitchen or Dishroom , 

□ Students are not Involved in Any Way 

?. Please rate the following leasons for having the food service 
program in your school: (Check One Rating For Each Reason) 

IMPORTANT ' 



SECTION C. 



1 Oo some of the children in your school 
(Check All That Apply) 

1.] Go Home for Lunch? 

U Buy their Lunch at Local Stores? 3 

□ Eat No Lunch? . 

2 How long are lunch periods in your school? 
{Check One) 

□ Less Than 20 Minutes in Length 
" □ 20 Minutes in Length * 

□ 20 to 30 Minutes 

□ 30 to 40 Minutes 

□ Longer Than 40 Minutes 

3 Aie the students permitted to leave the dining area when 
' they have finished eating? ,. , ■ 

v (Check^ne) 

□ Yes 

□ No . 

4. Is the dining area in your school : (Cneck All That Apply) 
, □. Yes D No Clean? ' A' 
[ J Yes □ No Attractively Painted? 

□ Yes □ No Well Lighted? 

(J Yes □ No Decorated with Posters etc for 

< Special Occasions 
M Yes □ No Too Crowded for Comfortable 
Eating ♦ 

Jk ■ • — ; — ; 



Very 






Not 




n 


. □ 


d 


n 


A Convenience for * 
Parents 


□ 




□ 


n 


A Means of Meeting at 
Least 1/3 of Student's 
Daily Dietary Needs 


■ n. 


. □ 




■ □ 


A Learning Laboratoty 
for Nutrition Education 


□ 


□ 




n 


A Means of Providing a 
Meal for Children of 
Working Mothers " f 


n 


n 




□ 


fo Provide Free Meals 
for Economically Deprived 
Children 


□ 


n • 


□ 


□ 


To Help Children Form 
' Good Food Habits 



SECTION O. 



1 Do you agree or disagree that a comprehensive health 
education curriculum should include nutrition? 
(Check One) , 

□ StrOngly Agree , - □ Disagree 

□ Agree □ Strongly Disagree 

□ No Opinion 

. * 

2 Do you agree or disagree that the Department of Public 
Instruction should provide a Nutrition Education curriculum 
guide for teacher's use in preparing lesson plans for Nutrition 
Education? (Check One) 

KJ Strongly Agree □ Disagree 

□ Agree ' fJ Strongly Disagree - 
'> □ No Opinion 

3 Do you agree or disagree that all prospective teachers should be 
require^ to take a course in nutrition? (Check One) 

□ Strongly Agree t □ Disagree 

□ Agree □ Strongly Disagree 

□ No Opinion . , ' 

THANK YOU FOR YOUR CdOPERATlON IN t / 
COMPLETING THISSURVEY . 



] 




WISCONSIN NUTRITION EDUCATION SURVEY 
' TEACHER'S FORM 

WISCONSIN DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
BARBARA THOMPSON. PH.D. STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
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This lurvty consists of ■ number of questions and statement* which have no right or Jyrong answers Yoor perional opinio^ is wanted 
Carefully read each queition or Statement and decide what you think about it. CHECK THE CORRESPONDING BOX TO THE LEFT 
fit YOUR RESPOt^E. ERASE COMPLETELY ANYTHING YOU WISH TO CHANGE , * 

For this survey; NUTRITION EDUCATION is defined ai "the knowledga of food, how the body uses it and the application pf thjs 
knowledge tat^>a formation of Qdod aating habits." 



A«1. Plaaie mark tha^rade I aval you jaech this year; 

□ K«3 (Elementary) ^(Chack All That Apply) 

□ 4 6 (Elementary) I * 

*P 7 9 or 7 8 (Jr. High or twiddle School) 

-O 10 12 or 9-12 (HigrvSchool) 

• * \ 

A-2. ? Do you ever eat lunch at school? (Check One) , 
Q Yes, I use the school food service program 

□ Yas, but I do not use school lunch facilities 

□ No 

A-3. Is it part of your job responsibilities to supervise 
children at lunchtime? (Check One) 

□ Everyday % ■ • 

i □ Less Than Everyday But at Least Once a Week 

□ Less Than Once a Week 

□ Nevar (Go to Question 5) 

. ■. * 

C , • • t 

A'4. If you do hava supervisory rasponsibility at lunchtime. 
is other free time scheduled for you? (Check Ona) 

□ Yea 

. .□'No . ' 

A 5 Describe your background in nutrition * 
(Check All That Apply) ' 

□ Took a Regular College Course in Food and/or 
' Nutrition ' . V . 

□ Studied Nutrition in. Connection with other College . 
Subjects j/. 

□ Attanded a Nutrition WorkshoVjf*d/or inservice 
Training Course ' 

□ Learned About Nutrition oh^My Own 
-'□ Never Studied Nqtrit ion *f 

A -6; Would you be willing to attend any of the following 
Nutrition Education courts? 
< □ Yes (If Yes. Check All That Apply) 

□ Graduate Credit Course Taught in Summer School 

□ Graduate Credit Course Taught in your Area 
During the Year 

□ Non-Credit Workshop or*Short Course 

□ Correspondence Course 

□ No * 



8-1. Did you taach a nutrition unit in any Of your courses last 
school yaar? (Check One) 

□ Yes ' ' ^> " : . . - ' 
1 □ No (Go tcVQuestion C I) 

■i 

8 2 Indicate the Qcade level you taught last year , 
(Check AHJhat Apply) ?/ 

□ K*3 (Elementary)' * • » \ 

□ 4-6 (Elementary) t 

□ 7-9 or 6-8 (Jr. High or Middle School*) 

□ 10-12 or 9 12 (High School) <i 



83. 



WKo is/era thepereon(s) responsible for mitiatirifyNutntion 
Education in your school? (Check All That Apply) 

□ T«cJ>ef(s) r 
O Parents 

□ principal 

□ District Administrator { - 

□ School Board of Education. 
.-□'Other (Specjry) V __ 



ft. 



8 4 Did you teacfl nutrition to? (Check One) 

□ GiTlsOnly 

□ Boys Only 

□ Both ;V ;0 

8-S. f Approximately how many hours of Nutrition Education did 
each student taught by you receive during the la-si year *■■ 
(Check One) * 

□ 0-2 Hours . ^ 

□ 3-6 Hours 

□ 6-10 Hours •" ' m% 

□ More Than 10 Hours 

B-6. Which guides did you use in teaching Nuerition Education' 
(Check All That Apply) 

□ Local School District Curriculum 

□ Building-Cifrncutunri 

□ Curriculum Developed 6y myself 

.□ Curriculum Developed by Myself and Others (SpeeXfy) 



□ Other^tSpecify) 
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B-7 In what courees did ySu teach Nutrition? 

As a Strata Court* Offering with an Identifying 

* ' Title \ * . 1 * 

. * " □ At an Inttgratrt Sub|*cf with the Following Cpurtat 
; * * tChtck AII Tnat APP'v) ^> 

□ Readinfc ^ ' «* : " . 

# T . 0 p-.^nglith Language Artt 0 

'"" CI Mathaniatict . * * 

Art ' . * 



B 10. 



U General Health Education 
Elementary Science *" 

□ Biology. *. 

□ PhytipJogY > 

□ Chamittrv * 

□ Othar Science 

□ Hor^tTEconomics^ 
• ■□ Physical fcdncejion 

Social 'Studies W 

□ Other 



0 



8-8. 



What resource personals) was/ we re used in your||Mrition 



Education upit? (Check All That Apply) 

□ Home Economics Teacher 

□ -Nurse 

□ School Lunch Supervisor * ^ 

□ Dairy Council Consultant • *■ 

□ Hospital Dietitian 

□ Public Health Nutritionist * 

□ County, Extension Home Economist 

□ University or Collage Nutritjon Teacher 

□ Other Teachers Within the School 

*P Other (Specify) «_ ^ 



(Continued) #r 

□ Function of Nutrients 

□ Results of Deficiencies of Nutrients 4Such as Rickets) 

□ How Food it Digested t 

□ How Food Nourishes Cells 

□ Othar (Specify) 



B-1 1 Injthe first column, please check the method you u* d in 

your Nutrition Education Unit In the second column please 
check the methods that were most successful 

Mott 

-t M«thod SMCCMtful 

r UNd M«thod . 

□ □ Tasting New and UntamUiar Foods 



B-9. 



"What resource materials generally were available in your 
school for; Nutrition Education?- 
(Check All That Apply) 

□ Textbooks * O Films 

□ Library tfeterence, Books t3 Film Strips 

□ Foocfs >J 1 Posters' 

"□ Food Models I □ Overhead Projector 

O Magazines * Trantparenciet • 

□ Field Trips ' ' □ Other (Specify? 



ERLC 



BOO. Which of the following biological or Social topics did 
you emphasize in your Nutrition unit? . 
(Check All That Apply) 

□ Source of Food 

□ Culture Foot* Patterns . v * 

□ Individual Food Habits * 
, □ Importance of Food in History 

□ Problems of Hunger in the Wo/Id 

□ Eating a Well Balanced^Diet 

□ Importance of a Good Breakfast • 

Weight Redyft ion- Diets S 

* □ Results of Overeating (Obesity,) 

Positive Results of Good Nutrition (Strong Bones, 
Good Complexion. General Well Being) - < 
.' □ Which Foods jr* Sources pf Nutrients (fejotain, 

^ Minerals^fetc.) 

^CQNTINUEDTQTQPQFPAQE) 



□ 
□ 

□ 
t 

□ 

□ " 
□ 

□ ' 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

n 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



n 



□ 



□ 
□ 



□ .□ 
□ , .□ 



Learning to Identify New Foods 

Using Food Models 

Encouraging Children to Jjt"* All 
Food Served at School Lunch * 
Planning Menus for School Lunch 

A 

Having Children Check if They ate 
Eating Enough of a Particular Food 
(For Example. lyhlMj 
Having Children Develop Plan tor 
Improving Food Practices 
Keeping and/o| Revising Records of 
Food Eaten in One Day • ■ 

'Conducting Small AnijTTal Feeding 
Demonstrations 

Classification of Foods According to 
Four Food Groups 

Planting Vegetable Seeds and Watching 
Them Grow v< 
Discussing How Much of Various Foods . 
are Neede^ for Growth and Health 
Evaluating Progress in Improving 
Children's Food Practices 
Making Surveys of Food, Wasted by 
Grade Groups at School Lunch 
Surveying Food Habits ol Members of 
Class^and'Their Families 
Comparing Costs of' Ditferent KindsljaJ 
* Food 

Going on Field Tups to Show How Foods 
are Produced ancf/fcr Marketeo\m * 
a Community . $ 
Study ini&$ood Habits ft People From 
Other Parts of the U.S. and/or World 
Using Resource People to Come and - 



Tell Abouf?Fopd 
Lectures 

Discussions 



Using Films or Film Strips 

Discussing Weight and Heigfftf/leasure- 
ment of Children in Class 
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mWCOmtU NUTmTICHMPUC*t>OM »UWV«V H-MaVO-1f 
B-12. How do you rate nutrition textbooks or reference books 

for student UN in your cleat? 

(Check One) * 

□ Completely Adequate (Go to Question B-14) 
CT Somewhat Adequate 

□ Somewhat Inadequate 

□ Completely Inadequate 

□ No Textbooks Available 

B-13. What, if any, were the problem(s) with the textbooks or 
references you used for Nutrition Education? > 
(Check All That Apply) 

□ Not Enough Material on Nutrition 

□ Material Too Advanced for Grade Level . , 

□ Material too Simple for Grade Level 

□ Material Out of Date 

□ Material not Interesting 

□ No Problems * 

B*14. Please list the primary student text or reference book 
used in your Nutrition Education unit 



Title 



Author 



Publisher 



Year 



CI. 



C2. 



Please, check the school grade level in which you think 

it is best to start Nutrition Education: 

(Check One) . 

□ K 3 (ElementaVyK 
O 4B (Elementary) 

U 7 9 or 6*8 (Jr. High or Middle School) 

□ 10 12,or 9 12 (High School) 

□ Not Appropriate for the Classroom 

How do you feel about the statement that teaching 
children nutrition concepts will lead to better eating 
habits? (Check One) 

□ Strongly' Agree 

□ Agree 

□ No Opinion 

□ Disagree • 

□ Strongly Disagree 



C-3. .What proportion of students. in your classes do you 
estimate actually have three well .balanced meals a 4 
day? . t ti ' f ' 

D Less Than 1/4 

,-. .□ 1/4 to 1/2^ 
: O 1/2 to 3/4 . 
□ Over 3/4 



C 4 When students do not have three well-balanced meals, which 
one of the three meals do you think is most apt to be 
' neglected? (Check One) 
> □ Breakfast 

□ Noon Meal 

□ Night Meal " ' . 

C-5 How are nutrition problems of students discussed with then 
parents? ^Check All That Apply! 

□ At PTA Meetings 

□ At Parent Teacher Conferences 

□ By Sending Materials Home with Students * - 

□ With Help of School Nurse 

□ Not Discussed 

C-6. Do you agree or disagree that adults in your community are 
interested in learning more about nutrition 7 
(Check One) " 

□ Strongly Agree, 

□ Agree 

□ No Opinion 

□ Disagree / 

□ Strongly Disagree 

C-7 Which of the following would be the best topics to cover in 
parent Nutrition Education programs? 
(Check All That Apply) 

□ The Advantages of Eating a Good Breakfast 

□ The Advantages of Eating a Good Lunch v 

□ Food Needs at Different Ages » 

□ Selection of Snack Foods 

□ How Food Affects Physical Development 

□ Food Choices of School Age Children 

□ School Food Service Contributions to Nutrition 

□ Organic Foods 

, □ Special Diets and Weight Control 4fe * 

C 8. Indicate the method you think would be best for pii>sentmg 
a parent Nutrition Education program 
(Check All That Apply) 

□ Through Parent-Teacher Organizations 

□ On Educational Television 

□ In Special Classes for Parents of Students ^ 

□ 8y Articles in Newspapers or Magazines 

□ In Special Workshops Presented by University oi 
Department of Public Instruction Personnel 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION IN 
COMPLETING THIS SURVEY 



State of Wisconsin ■ " ' DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

% Barbara Thompson. Ph.D. 

State Superintendent 

Dwight M. Stevens. Ph.D. 

September 5, 1973 > Deputy State Superintendent 



CONTACT: Mrs. Rachel N. Nutter 
v Program* Director 

1-608-266-10^6 

Dear Mr. : 

n 

A four-phase survey to determine what is currently being taught in nutri- 
tion at all grade levels in Wisconsin public schools has been developed 
through the combined efforts of members of the Wisconsin Department of 
Public Instruction, the Wisconsin Division of Health, and tKe University 
of Wisconsin. The attitudes and knowledge of representative but randomly 
selected public school ppinci>4ls and te.achfers about nutrition education 
in their schools will be determined. All School 1 Food Service managers 
and supervisors will be surveyed. Information concern infc\t he food habit 
patterns of approximately 6,000 Wisconsin public school children 
be obtained through the use of a newly developed easily administered 
food consumption questionnaire, - 

It as the first time in Wisconsin that* a nutrition survey ha§ been made 
of a statistically reliable representative sample of our public school 
children, kindergarten through twelfth grade. The surveys will provide 
basic data essential for the planning and implementation improved nutri- 
tion' education for school children. Evaluation of the surveys will result 
in: (1) the development of a nutrition resource book which will be 
pfart of the critical health problems education curriculum guide for use 
by teachers K-12j (?) the provision of data requisite to the improvement 
of nutrition education for teachers, food service personnel and adminis- 
trators through seminars, workshop and university continuing education 
courses. 

The schools in your 'district which will participate in the survey are 
attached. It is essential that we receive the information from the 
principals of these schools in order to randomly select students and 
teachers for the survey: 

1. School and district name, _ » 

2. The full name of * each student in the grades indicated, 

3. Each students Rrade level* and/or year in school, 

The name of each teacher, grade leveKs ) '^and subject (s) taught. 

Because the food habit survey will involve* the same student for three 
days, it will be necessary to havje his name on the three form*. However, 
the person administering the questionnaire will -be instructed to remove 
the names upon completion of the survey if the student so desires. 

* : : P 

We solicit and. appreciate your cooperation and iaterest in this survey. 
Sincerely , 



Barbara Thompson, Ph.D. 
State Superintendent 




State of Wisconsin DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

Barbara Thompson. Ph. D 
, State Superintendent 

Date: September 5, 1973 • DwrghtM Stevens. Ph.D. 

" . #• ■ , Deputy State Superintendent 

Memo To: Selected Public School Principals 



Subject: Hutrition Education Survey 



CONTACT: Mrs. Rachel N. Nutter 
Program Director 
1-608-266-1046 * 



A request has been made to your, district administrator to involve 
some of the district's students in a federally funded study of 
nutrition education in Jrfisconsin. This is the first time that a 
nutrition survey has been made- of a .statistically reliable re- 
presentative sample of Wisconsin . public school children, kinder- 
garten through twelfth grade, the survey will provide basic data 
necessary for planning improved, value oriented nutrition education 
for school children, evaluation of the survey will result in the 
development of a nutrition resource book which will be part of 
the critical health problems education curriculum guide for use by 
teachers K-12. 

We will be selecting a random sample of students in grades in your 
school. To make the selection process we need a list of all 
graders in your building. The roster should contain the following 
information: ^ > . 

1. The name of your school and district. 

2. The full name of each student in the grades listed above. 

3. Each student's grade level and/or year in school. 

,4. The name of each teacher, grade level(s)and subject(s) taught. 

We will be alphabetizing students by grade level before making our _ . 
random selection; so rosters that approximate that order will be the 
most convenient for us. Feel free to send us computer print-outs 
or attendance roster lists or other rosters -generated for student 
accounting purposes. Please be sure that the information we need 
is contained on each roster. Send the rosters^ to the contact 
person named in this memo. 

We appreciate your cooperation and help in this undertaking. ^ 
Sincerely yours, 

Barbara Thompson, Ph.D. 
State Superintendent 



126 Langdon Street. Madison. Wisconsin b37Q2 
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State of Wisconsin DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

Barbara Thompson. Ph.D. 
State Siiperintendent 

\ - Dwtght M. Stevens. Ph.D. 

Date: September 25,1973 Deputy State Superintendent 

Memo To: Selected Public School Principals 

3nbject: Selection* of: (l) a person to administer the student food consumption survey 



Contact: Mrs. Rachel N. Nutter, 
Program Director 
l-608-266-10U6 



Information concerning the food habit patterns of public school children is needed as 
one part. of a federally funded sui^rey to determine the current status of nutrition . 
education rin. Waconsin. The three-day survey will provide basic data necessary for - 
the planning an^^im^lCT(rfntatlon^of improved, value oriented nutrition education for 
schooV/chi'idren^ ^Thej^ur^ey ia a simple 2U-hour food recall instrument. It is planned 
to as S'fess e/ating pat te^s* and po^nt up possible deficiencies, if any, of certain nutri- 
ents. Supplemental, b i ocfo emicfai and clinical measurements may be requested by the Wis- 
consin Nutrition«;C!oun;Cii . if ; £he' dietary results warrant it\ ; 

From the current yea^e^fro^^ reliable, random sample of 

approximately 6000 students' Rky- :^en t *e^cted. . You will have students in your 

school participating. Because of %\ie 'small jnymber of students selected from each 
school, one adult should be able to administer the survey. 

Will you please 'select a responsible adult* who is interested in nutrition or health 
to administer the survey. Funds have been provided for remuneration for this service. 
If teacher loads and committments preclude participation in this survey, the selection 
of the school nurse or guidance counselor are suggested as possible alternatives. If 
you have no one in your school who can be assigned this task, olease call 
nhone number , who will recommend a hospital dietitian or county home econo- 

mist to perform the survfey supervision. ' 

The guestionnaires have already been coded with the county , district, school, and 
student' numbers and names,. , If a student is ill or absent the first day of the survey, 
do not attempt t& replace that student. 0 ' 

All students from ^your school n^ay fill out the forms at' the same time. During the pre- 
test of the survey instrument, approximately? one-half hour each of the three days was 
required by the children to complete the forms. If any of the students selected in 
your school, are in 4cinderparten through third grade, the adult will need to fill out 
the form for the child er. a 6ne to one basis which will require a longer time. 

It will be necessary to obtai/n the height and weight of each student participating in 
the survey. Will you please see that accurate scales are available during one day of 
tne survey. You are ^ncouraged to read the instructions to the adult supervisor pro-* a 
vided with the forms in order that you may become familiar with all survey requirements 
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Enclosed is a ssmple letter for the parents of the students selected from your school. 
You may change the wording a/long as. the infpipiation ..re«*ins essentially the sane. 
The parental letter should** mailed immediately . *e, suggest that no one should know 
what days the survey will be made in order to .prevent . changes in menus and individual 
eating patterns. The survey should be performed on'.Tuefcday, Wednesday and Thursday, 



, 1973. , ... ■ .., , 

• . • :, '/'•- :ii I ' 

Because the forms must be run through the optical, scanner i i^ Is imperative that a 
No 2 lead pencil be used to fill out all forms.. Be .sure the -forms are not folded or 
stapled. The completed forms should be mailed.; in/ the encloaeji envelope.. 

The enclosed services and materials requisition forms should. be completed with the 
number of hoursvthe adult assigned to administer the. Burvey worked. Please note that 
funds have been included to pay for the • pencf ls£ ■:? Mso^.th>: district purchase order 
may be mailed with the question forms. !'*:•' 



Sincerely , . 




Barbara Thompson , Ph . v . . ■ :>,' * : , 

State Superintendent . ^ •* 



< 



Instructions to Give the Students Who Will Fill 
^ in the Food Intake Questionnaire 

1. Explain what the questionnaire is «. ■ 
This is not a tesy The questions and answers will* tell us what kinds 

of food- you eat each day' and when you eat them* You have been randomly 
selected by computer in Madison to participate in a unique survey 7 It is 
the first time in Wisconsin/that a food intake survey hafe been made which is 
representative of all public school age students! It is the first time that 
a food intake survey has been made yi Wisconsin on optical scanning sheets. 

2. Explain "optical scanning" to students if they are not familiar with 
optical scanning test and answer sheets. 

The questions are printed on special paper. The answers ar 4 made by 
filling in a small circle with a soft pencil. The< question and answer sheets 
are run through a machine containing a photo electric light which records 
the blackened circles on a special computer tape. If the answers afte. carefully 
made, about ',15.00 sheets an hour can be run through the machine. The m^iine 
can,, recor,d Jbjily the blackened circles. Your name at the . top of each page 
cannot be recorded. If you wish, I will erase it before I 'return your 
questionnaire to Madison. 

3. You will be ^sked ■: to- f lilidut the same questionnaire on three different 
days. I cannot teli'ybu vhejji: ;t;he* other two days will be. We do not want you 
to change your, normal eating habits because of the questionnaire. The sheets 

are ppinted in different colors to help us here at the school. /Today your ^ 
questions will "be printed in brown ink. •. . ' 

I will now hand out today's questionnaire. Please dd ho* make any 
marks on the sheets until I have explained how to mark the ^liswers. 

r >■£/*"• Mead • instruct ibnh. si owl v.; with the students. Are .y here any questions?- 

6. Be sure to answer 2 *eaoh riumbfer^in sequence from the top of the page 
to the bottom. Any-^mudges marie by your hand or arm on a part of the page 
make errors in the scanning. 

7. Please turn to page three. Read with the students he instructions and 
example at the top of the page. You may wan t t o w r ite the - example on th£ 
blackboard and go through it again. 

8. "Snacks" include all foods eaten at other than regularly designated meal 
time (between breakfast and lunch, before breakfast, after last evening's 
meal, between the lunch and evening meal;') ' " 

•9i ...■> Either a "yes'^or "no" circle should be filled in for each food group 
listed and for each meal or snack period on the sheet. If this is not done 

the optical scanner will reject the question. >,<l '> 

■ § • 

10. Please turn to page u. Refer to number U7 near the bottom of the 
page. If you do not know what the words "enrh:hed", "iodized", or 
"iron Fortified" mean, mark {he "I don't know 11 circle. Any questions? 

11. You may turn back to page one and begin. * 



Completing the Forma 

These forms have been designed for scoring using an optical scanner which records 
the data at a rate of approximately 1500 per hour if, the forms are correctly marked 
The following directions for marking the survey forms should be carefully followed: 

1. A #2 lead pencil (provided for the survey) should be used to record all . 
answer's. Collect the pencil the first two days.. 'The student may keep ' 7r-.-- 
the pencil after the final day or the survey. DO NOT USE PEN OR COLORED - 
PENCIL/ * • . 

2. The forms are identical but, are color coded for ease in designating 

the dayStto be filled out as-: follows: Tuesday - Blue; Wednesday - Red;. 
Thursday - Brown. » 

"3* Issue only one questionnaire each day to each student. WriVfc' the 

student's name in pencM at the top of each of the three questionnaires 
in the space .provided. The name is fbr your use only. It 'will help you 
':; in recording /height , weight, age, etc. and in Jbeing sure each student, 
V receives the form with his or her number on it. The name may be erased,, 
if desired, before the forms are returned to this office. 

U. Completely blacken the response circle for each questib'n 7 aske<l; Blacken 
each response circle individually. Do not connect circles -yi?t^. contin- 
uous lines. Make no other marks on the forms as they may be; read by the 
^optical scanner. Csution v the students not to make lines or -marks other 
than in the response circles. . 

.< 5. If necessary to erase circles, do so as thoroughly as' possible without 
!" ■ damaging the form. % 

6. Record height and weight measurements in the appropriate spaces on each . 
of the three forms. The school nurse or physical education teacher*' may . 
be able to assist you in taking these measurements. ' .Identification will 
be made of children who are over and under weight norms for their height 
and age, by comparison witb other Wisconsin children faf -the , same age and 
school grade. The child should .be dressed in normal" ia^oor clothing only 
when weighed. Sweaters , jj ackets and shoes should >e removed. Boys should 
.empty their pockets. The "J^eight^ should alscTbe measured without shoes. ' 

TV Record age , grade and sex of each stuctent in the designated spaces on each 
. ..•of the three forms before issuing thejforms^to the students the first day. 

8., Obtain from the principal of your school the names of those students who^ 
qualify (according to district income criteria) to receive free lunches. 
On the questionnaires issued to these stode~nts, blacken only the circle 
adjacent to the letter A in the box on the right at the top of page 1. 

9. DO NOT FOLD OR STAPLE AMY OF THE SURVEY FORMS OR THEY WILL NOT RbN THROUGH 
THE SCANNER PROPERLY*. - 
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CcMplrtinc tht Form - (Cont.) 



10. There is only one answer for each eating period (L, B, D, S) from 
numbfcr* w 8 to\6. For example, No. 9:_ If no pudding or custard was 

eaten at a meal or snack period the ©circle would be^blacked out 
- for lunclK breakfast, dinner and snack period. Man/ answers will . 
be no. (J). It is important to fill in all^NC'responses , otherwise 
the scanner will interpret the number as incomplete. 

11. Example for filling out the survey questions: 
#lfc Egg 

Wrong 
Wrong 



tiDUP 
0*T 



Wrong <S> * 



Correct fl) < 



s9S> 



<S>f 



12. 



Hqv ; The easiest and most accurate method of recaljLis to start with: ... 
the most recent meal and work backwards. The survey ^should be made \ 
each day after lunch. -Have the child start with ;l^nqh' /today ; then 
work back to recess this morning; breakfasji^rts^^^^ 
.last night*, supper last night; and end with after school or recess 
yesterday afternoon. Include only those foods actually eaten , not the - 
foods offered or served the child but not consumed. You need not be 
concerned about the size of the portion of food eaten. The child is 
asked to record only when the food was eaten. 

For example :• One-half slice bread with butter and a large- orange eaten 
after dinner would be recorded under "all snaoks between meals" as having 
fcaten bread, butter and citrus fruit. 

When the student turns in tjie form each day, check it thoroughly before 
excusing the student. Be sure all questions are answered and circles 
correctly blacked in; no extraneous marks have been made, etc:.' 1 



Definition of Terms : 

Enriched' - If the student questions /^u about enriched bread products % he probably < • 

does not know if these foods used in' his home are enriched. He should mark "Don't* 

know." Do not define enriched for him. Enriched bread, as all adults know, 

am products nutritionally improved by , replacing or restoring amounts of thiamine ^ 

riboflavin, niacin, and iron removed in the. refining processes, and is usually noted 

on the product. * * V 

Iodized - If the student questions you about iodized salt, he pro\ably does not^ 

know If the salt used in his home is iodized and should mark his answer "Don't 

know." Iodized salt contains iodine which everyone needs for normal body functioning 

Without enough iodine the thyroid gland tends to enlarge and the enlargement is 

known as a goiter. ' 

The" students may question their parents and record a different answer on th<! second^ 
or/third day. This is permissible. 
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v... ( . INSTRUCTIONS * . * 

This is not a test. It is a survey to find out what kinds of foods you and many others like you sat every day. Some 
of tht questions arq rryultiple choice; some just ask for ^yes" or "no" answers. Each choice has a circle beside 4t 
which you 'are to fill in if it is your answer. The circle must be filled by a dark glossy mark made by a number 2 
pencil. Do not use a ball ppint of felt tip pen. Do not make any stray marks; mark only in the circles. There is an 
example below to show you how to mark your answers: ■ * 

' ■»■■".■■ 

example i: ' do you like to £at snacks? 

Oyes * 



1, Did you eat breakfast today? * 

6 Yes 

ONo V 

2. If you did eat breakfast where? (Mark only one) 

as O l° school breakfast program 

' OAt ho/ne . . * ' 

O Bought breakfast on way to school * 
QOther (specify briefly below) og NOT WRITE OUTSIDE DOUBLE LINES 



3. If you did not eat breakfast, indicate why. (Mark one or more) 
O Did not have time 

ONot hungry > 
O Nobody to prepare it t 
ODidn't feel good 
Ol-m on a diet 
O Food not available 
O Didn't like what was served 

NCe Ttrwi#Optfci jf 

I II II in 1 1 1 1 1 1 ill 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 II 
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4. DM you tat lunoh today? 

• " 'OYae , 
* ONo 



5. If you dW not eat a Typa A school lunch today, indicate why. (Mark one or mora) 



a ONot available 

O Didn't Ifice what was served 

OWait in line too long 

O Food cold 

O Cooks are grouchy 

O Costs too much 

O Lost money 

O I'm on a diet 



6. How long is your lunch period? (Mark one) 

O Less than 20 minutes in length 
*:)O20 minutes * 

O 20 to 30 minutes 
£ # O"30 to 40 minutes 
V, ^OMore than 40 minutes 



7. fs th* dining area in your school: 

A. Clean? 

' : OYes ^ 
ONo 



B. Attractively painted? 

OYes 
ONo 



C. Well lighted? 

OYes 
ONo 



D. Decorated with posters, etc., for special occasions? 
OYes 

ONo ■ ■ ■ 



E. Too crowded for comfortable eating? 

,0 Yes 
ONo 
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AMtfftR THI tOUOWINQ QOirnON 1Y MARKING ".Y" OR "Kl" FOR EACH MEAL. Y-Y6S - 



N-NO 



.Did you wt thsst fosdrst th« times mentioned? 
V; vIXAMPUE £ ICE CREAM .' ' 


TODAY'S 
LUNCH 

vn no o 

© • 


TODAY'S 
BREAKFAST' 

VO *Q 
© • 


LAST 

EVENING'S 
*r MEAL 

va no 

• © 


8nJ 
vn 

©^ 


iCKS 
NO 


■ 
1 


•. Milk, any kind - intituling cocoa and egg nog. ' 


,© 


® 




© 


© 


'© 


© 






9, Pudding or custard. 


■ © 


© " 




© 


© 


* © 


© 




10. Ice cream or milk shakes. 


© 


® 


© 


# 


© 


© 


©' 


© 




11. Cheese, any kind - including cottage cheese or yogurt. 


'•© 


© 


© 


© 


© 


® 


© 


© 




' 1?. Pork, lamb, beef, veal or liver. 




© 


© 


© 


© 


® 


© 


© 




. . 13. Chicken, turkey or other poultry. r 


© 


® ' 


© 


'. ® 


^ .® ' 


© 


© 






*\ 14..F.sh, any kind. 


© 


® 


© 


© 


© 


® 


© 


® 




- 15. Egg. • . >- 


© 


© 


© 


©; 


© 


© 


© 


® 

9 




16. Cooked dried peas or beans. 




:. ® 


© 


® 


© • 


® 


© 


. © 




' 17. Peanut butter. \ / v 


• © 


® 


© 


® 


© 


® . 


© 


® 




18.* Luncheon meat;, wieners, brat$ or sausages. 


© 


© 


; © 


.©' 


© 


® 


© 


® 




; 19, Nut*, any kind; , ' : • 


©. 


© 


© 


® 


© 


® 


© 


©jv. 




20. Stew or meat pie, pizza, spaghetti, noodles; macaroni or. 
, * rice dish with meat or fish (combination^ 


© 


© 


© 


© ' 


© 


*® 


© 


® 


I 


21. Citrus fruit juice (orange; grapefruit) or ( 1 ) orange or (V 2 ) 
grapefruijt. » 


© 


® 


© 


® 


© 


© 


©' ; 


© 




22. Strawberries or cantaloupe, fresh or frozen. 


© 


© 


© 


® 


■ ®. 


® 


.-© 


® 




23. Tomatoes, any kind, or coleslaw, raw green pepper. 


0 


® . 


© 


® 


© 

V 


IS) 


' © 


® 




24. Any of the following fruit drink*: Tang, Hi C v Awake, 
Del Monte Fruit Drink.. " . < 


"> 0 


© ( 


• © 


© 


. © 


® 




f 

® : 




25. Other fruit drinks. • ^ ; 




© 


0 


•® 




. ©' , 








■ ■ - • " -,' .>> ■ 1 ' . * 
26. Apricots, any kind. ? . o; 

'. ■ ' ' 


0 


,© 


© 




'"'.©.. 


©^ 


:© 


.© ; 


*.•*;' 


27. Carrots, any kind, syveet potato or yams, 'Q/ t 
pumpkin, yellow squash. 


0 


® * 


• ® 


® 


© 


© 


' © 


e 




28. -Greens - spinach, beet greens, turnip greens, mustard W 
. greens, col lards, dandelion greens. 


© 


.© 


© 


® ■ . 


,1 A}*.' 
!*>•••• 

© ® 


® 


"® : . 




. 29. Broccoli. * . 


ft©. 


©: 


© 


© : 


© 


© 








30. Peaches, watermelon, canned purple plums. \' 


© 


©; 


© 


®* 


© 

T ' 1 ** " 


.; 


,©" 


\m 


• ''V 



CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE > 
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0 7 





TODAY'S 
LUNCH 


TOOAVS 
BREAKFAST 


- LAST 

EVENING • . 
MEAL 


31. Green peas, asparagus. 


vn no 

© ® 


vn no 

© ® 


VU NO 

© ® 


32. Raisins, prunes, or dried fruit.. 


© ® 


© ® 


© ® 


33. White potatoes, including «|nch fries. " 


© ® 


© ® 


© ® . 


34* Bread, buns/ biscuits, any kind. 

■ 4 


- © ® 


© ® 

■ . » 




36. Only tha following dry cereals: 7 Total, Special K, 
♦ Product 19, Kabtftij), Fortified Oat Flakes, Raisin Brdn, 
' • Concentrate, 40% Bran F lakes, Buc .Wheats 


© ®. 


© © 


© ® 


36. Other cereal, dry or cooked. 

•*■ " ' • . >; " " A. - 


© © 


© ® ( 


© ® 


37. Rice, noodles, spaghetti, macaroni without meat, » 
poultry or fish. 


© ®_ 


' © ® 


Q .* ® 
« 


38. Pop, soda, soft drink. 


© © 


© ® 

• « 


© t ® 


39. Potato or corn chips* pretzejs and other similar 
snack items. " " *\ 


© © •, 


©^ © 


Q © 


40. Crackers*, such as Saltiness Graham, Soda,fcnd similar 
items. • % r •■, ■ 


0 >: ® 




4t. Doughnuts, sweet rolls, cQokies; cake. 


© © 


. ©y® 


© ® 


42. A: Fruit pies. 


'© © 


5 ' © ® 


V© ® 


B. Custard cfr pr6am pies! 


© ® • 


Q ® 


® 


43. Gurrv sugar coat/ed; candy, chocolates, mints, ice cream 
toppings. ' 


© ® 


© Q 




> 44. Jam, jelly, syrup; honey. 


© © 


. © .© 


O (5) 


45. Margarine or butter.- 


© ® 

9 


© © 


© ® 
© ® 


46. Coffee or tea. V 




k Oft ^-v X-V 

x©. © 



SNACKS 

vn NO 

© ® 

\ 

® * 

® ® 

® ® 

*© ® 
© ® 

© © 
© ® 

©_ ® 

< 

© ® 

© ®. 
© ® 
© © 

© © 

© © 

© © 

© "® ' 



47. A. Are the bread products used in your home enriched? 

B. Is the table salt used in your home* '^Iodized?" 

*C. Do you take vitamins? 

Of Are the vitamins you take iron fortif ied? 

■ * . - '■ . • . 

4$. If you are a high school student, do you consume beer, wine or' liquor? 

> ONeyer <; ' : " 

©Occasionally' * / 
• r ODaily '• 1 \ t » * 



1 DON'T KNOW 

1 O 


v . YES 

. -O 


> 


NO 

O 




' O >. 

* 0 .;. 


O . 


N 


O 


A- 






Q 




i'9". .. 


^ ■ 

0 . 




0 


■ * 
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